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FIFTY YEARS IN THE SERVICE 


Congregations of E. C. J. Kraeling, Brooklyn, N. Y., and George H. 
Schnur, Erie, Pa., Mark Jubilee Year of Beloved Pastors 


PASTOR KRAELING 
One Parish Only 


Zion LUTHERAN CuHuRCH on the Brooklyn 
Heights, N. Y., celebrated the semi-cen- 
tennial of the ordination of its senior pas- 
tor, Emil C. J. Kraeling, D.D., November 1. 
A large congregation assembled to com- 
memorate the event in this first of the Lu- 
theran churches of “old” Brooklyn, which 
has had only three pastors in the eighty- 
one years of its existence. Official represen- 
tatives of the various German societies of 
the city marched in the procession along 
with the vestrymen of the church. Dr. 
Kraeling’s two sons, the Rev. Prof, Emil 
G. Kraeling, Ph.D., and the Rev. Prof. Carl 
H. Kraeling, Ph.D., D.Th., assisted in the 
service, while he himself preached the ser- 
mon which centered in the work of Mar- 
tin Luther, the monk, theologian, reformer 
and preacher, and his rediscovery of the 
gospel preached by St. Paul. After the 
sermon, Dr. Emil G. Kraeling presented 
the congratulations of the congregation and 
read messages from friends and associates. 

Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, and 
Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, president of the 
United Synod of New York, had sent greet- 
ings, as had Bishop Theodor Heckel of Ber- 
lin on behalf of the foreign office of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany. Dr. Hans 
Borchers, German Consul-General in New 
York, addressed brief words of felicitation 
to pastor and congregation and the pres- 
ident of the Plattdeutsche Volksfestverein 
presented an inscribed testimonial. The 
closest ecclesiastical neighbor of Dr. 
Kraeling during a twenty-five-year period, 
the pastor emeritus of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Dr, L. Mason Clarke, wrote 
from his home in Vermont: “May I simply 
stand outside the open door and in heart 
and spirit join your great congregation in 
singing as I loved to hear your peopie 
singing it, that hymn of Martin Luther, “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” It was with 
this hymn that the impressive service came 
to a fitting close. At a reception held in 
the Sunday school room for the pastor on 
November 5, the Rev. Heinrich A. Kropp 
of New York and the Rev. Herbert C. 
Peters of Brooklyn made brief addresses. 
Dr. Frederick J. Peper, superintendent of 
the Sunday school, and Mr. Charles Cordes, 
president of the church council, spoke, in 
behalf’ of the congregation. 

Dr. Kraeling has spent the entire half 
century of service in the one church to 
which he was called in 1886 after his grad- 
uation from the Philadelphia Seminary to 
assist the Rev. J. F. C. Hennicke. A few 
years later, on the death of the pastor, he 
assumed full charge. In those days the 
German immigrants had settled in large 
numbers in the areas east and south of 
Brooklyn Heights. It was to them and 
their descendants (long since removed to 
other sections of the growing city) as well 
as to the newer immigrants since the war 
that his service has been devoted. 


During the period of his assistant pas- 
torate he established a daughter church, 
Zion, in Flatbush, and a congregation in 
the eastern district, which passed into the 
hands of the Missouri Synod. Subsequently 
he also founded the Lutheran Church at 
Pearl River, N. Y., for members of his 
congregation who had moved to that town. 

Dr. Kraeling was especially active in the 
work of the German Home Mission Board 
in the Canadian Northwest, which he 
served as president for many years and 
whose journal, Siloah, he edited for a 
long time. In the founding of the college 
and seminary at Saskatoon he took a lead- 
ing part. At the time of the founding of 
the United Lutheran Church, he was a 
member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and has since that time been the pres- 
ident of the Committee on German Inter- 
ests and Convener of the German Confer- 
ence of the United Lutheran Church. In 
1929 he was a delegate to the Lutheran 
World Convention at Copenhagen and 
preached in many churches in Germany. 
He is a member of the Board of Minis- 
terial Pensions and a trustee of the Wart- 
burg Orphans’ Farm School at Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 

He has written a number of books, a 
history of Zion Church, a volume of essays 
entitled, “Christ Kyrie,” a Life of Luther, 
and a biography of his brother-in-law, Dr. 
Gottlieb C. Berkemeier, all of them in 
German. 


DR. GEORGE SCHNUR 
Began as Missionary 


Our OWN acquaintance with Dr. Schnur 
dates most distinctly from the occasion of 
his daughter’s marriage in St. Paul, the 
ceremony taking place in the beautiful 
Church of the Reformation, which Dr. 
Schnur had just dedicated. We learned 
more about the brother when Dr. Schnur 
returned to Carthage College for the anni- 
versary of graduation; he visited that year 
with Dean W. K. Hill, and we heard some 
of the exchanging of reminiscences with 
Mrs. Hill, his classmate. Mrs. Hill was 
Kathleen Griffith, daughter of the phy- 
sician (forty-niner to California) who had 
some part in the early history of the 
college. 

It is remarkable how much personality 
ties up with individuals and families. In 
1849 Lars P. Esbjorn came to America with 
a colony of 140 persons and settled in 
Illinois, thus becoming “the founder of the 
Augustana Synod and of the seminary and 
college of that branch of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States.” Pastor 
Esbjorn was born in 1808, ordained by the 
Swedish State Church in 1832, educated at 
the University of Upsala. It was this 
pioneer Swedish pastor’s grandson, George 
H. Schnur, Jr., whom the Nebraska Lu~ 
therans ordained September 12, 1886. 

George Henry Schnur, Sr., came rather 
directly from German immigration to 
Illinois, studied at the old college in 
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Springfield, knew the Lincoln family in 
the ’50s, and was ordained to the Lutheran 
ministry in 1860. He did his work in Illinois 
and Nebraska, dotting those prairie lands 
with churches, and leaving a memory still 
warm in the minds of the Lutheran folk 
in that country where the tall corn grows. 

We cannot consider George H. Schnur, 
Jr., the subject of our present story, as an 
“oldster.” Though this “young” man has 
been eighteen years in Erie, he wrote up a 
heap of history before going to Pennsyl- 
vania’s port-on-the-lakes, and he selected 
tough propositions for his autobiography. 
Its first chapter is home mission history, or- 
ganizing churches in four states, Nebraska, 
Towa, Indiana and Ohio. 

He climaxed this experience with a brief 
but strenuous chapter in St. Paul, building 
the Church of the Reformation. Interest- 
ing history lies behind this work. The con- 
gregation came out of a merger that paved 
the way for the erection for this excep- 
tionally beautiful building in the fine resi- 
dential district which intervenes between 
the business areas of the rival cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. From Minne- 
sota Dr. Schnur came to Pennsylvania, for 
four years serving at Zelienople, in 1918 
taking the Grace mission parish in Erie. 
This he has built into a self-sustaining 
parish worthy of the efforts which his able 
zeal gave to the field. 

Dr. Schnur remains perenially young 
through a parallelism of interest. He has 
mixed himself up with statistics, the study 
of architecture, and editorial activities for 
the Luther League. For twenty years he 
edited Luther League topics, and when we 
brag about our young people, remember 
the editorial hand which developed their 
devotional material for so long a time. 
From the United Lutheran Church in 
America merger to 1934 he served on the 
Statistical and Year Book Committee of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
and was chairman for eleven years. He 
has been a member of the Committee on 
Architecture for twenty years or so (we’ve 
lost count). Since 1916 he has been sta- 
tistician of the Pittsburgh Synod. The 
value of Dr. Schnur’s services appears 
through such contributions as he makes 
when sitting, as he did, with the meetings 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica statisticians in Columbus. 

In his pastoral work he has preached 
5,268 sermons, baptized 472 children, con- 
firmed 553 young people, received 1,087 
persons into the church, married 229 
couples, and officiated at 301 funerals. 

At the formal marking of the semi- 
centennial by Grace Church, Erie, Zion, 
sister congregation, joined in the celebra- 
tion. The Rev. W. E. Frey, pastor of Zion's 
Church, preached the sermon. Dr. Schnur’s 
son, Paul, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Freedom, Pa., was the liturgist for the 
happy occasion. L. W. Rupp. 
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PUT THE CREEDS TO WORK 


They Belong to Evangelism, Says Henry Manken, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


AvprEssinc the Jerusalem meeting of 
the International Missionary Council in 
1928, Professor Karl Heim called attention 
to two movements in the historic develop- 
ment of Christianity. “They are like the 
two currents of the human blood,” he said, 
“one pushes away from the heart and the other returns to 
it.’ The first movement of Christianity was its expansion 
in its conquest of the world. “Then,” continued Dr. Heim, 
“Christianity separates itself through serious crises from 
all connections and mixtures. It returns to the heart and 
regains its original power.” The Protestant Reformation was 
such a counter-current or return of the church to its source, 
and the historic symbols of the Evangelical Church are the 
witnesses of that day to that return. 

The whole modern activity of the Christian Church in its 
work of evangelization, Home, Foreign and Inner, finds itself 
in a rapidly changing situation both in the world outside 
and within the church itself. The times call for a thorough 
examination of our objectives, motives, method and message 
in our program of Christian Evangelization. The hour has 
again struck for the Christian Church to separate itself from 
all extraneous matter, which has come to cling to it through 
its contacts with the world, and to return to its own legit- 
imate sources of guidance and power. I take it that this is 
the implication of the subject we are asked to consider, 
“THE USE OF LUTHERAN SYMBOLS IN EVANGELIZA- 
TION.” ; 


By the term “evangelization” we refer to the whole program of the 
Christian Church ‘‘to make disciples” in the great fields of Home, For- 
eign and Inner Missions. An evangelist is a gospelizer. By the term 
“Lutheran Symbols’ we mean the historic ‘confessional statements” of 
Evangelical Lutheranism. 


The Need of the Hour 

It is generally agreed that the two fundamental tasks of 
the Christian Church today are evangelism and education. 
Evangelism is love rescuing. Education is intelligence guid- 
ing. There can be no legitimate and complete program of 
the church’s life and work without active evangelism and 
effective education. And the new age in which the Chris- 
tian Church is set today calls for such a program, and of 
heroic and aggressive proportions. 

The Federal Council of Churches, in launching its National 
Preaching Mission, did so “To arouse interest in vital in- 
telligent evangelism, and to render assistance in the task of 
prosecuting this central, chief endeavor of the Christian 
Church.” It was moved to this task because it saw the world 
today engulfed “In a civilization which irreligion is on the 
verge of destroying.” In this task it purposed “To teach and 
preach in its fulness the gospel of our common Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

The Third Lutheran World Convention in its meeting at 
Paris, last October, enjoined in its “Message to the 
Churches”: 

“The promulgation of the truth of God’s Word as confessed and 
taught in the Lutheran Confessions by a more intensive and ex- 
tensive witness-bearing on the part of all Lutheran churches. 

“The development of a common front against all the forces of 
evil and destruction which threatens the life and work of the 
church. 

“The mobilization of the theological thought and spiritual forces 
of the Lutheran Church for the solution of the problems arising 
out of the present theological, philosophical and social crises,” 


Moreover, this message said that “Over against the at- 
tacks of thought currents hostile to Christianity, and the 


[A paper read by the Rev. Henry Manken, Jr., before the Eastern Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland.] 


LUTHERAN SYMBOLS (CREEDS) 


The Small Catechism 

The Large Catechism 

The Augsburg Confession 

The Apology for the Augsburg Confession 
The Smalcald Article’ 
The Formula of Concord 


dangers which have arisen for the church 
of Jesus Christ through the changes in 
economic, political and intellectual life, 
it is the duty of the Lutheran Church to 
call to mind the foundation and content 
of her faith as laid down in the Holy 
Scriptures and as set forth in the confessional writings of 
the Lutheran Church; and rejecting all erroristic religious 
movements she must receive and transmit the life of God 
given to the world through the history of the revelation in 
Jesus Christ.” 

“The present age makes it imperative for the entire Lu- 
theran Church again to call to mind wherein its true nature 
and tasks consist. To do this, however, demands a careful 
study of the Scriptures and of our Confessions, and likewise 
the making of sharp distinctions over against prevalent 
errors.” 

In both these great and outstanding pronouncements we 
note the fact of: 

1. The crisis that confronts the Christian Church; 

2. The need of the hour of evangelism and education; 

3. The insistence to teach and preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

It is in the World Lutheran pronouncement that specific 
attention is called to “the foundation and content of her 
faith as laid down in the Holy Scriptures and as set forth 
in her confessional writings.” This brings us right up again 
to our subject, “THE USE OF LUTHERAN SYMBOLS IN 
EVANGELIZATION.” 


Not Bound to the Past 

Lest the implications of our subject be considered re- 
actionary and out of step with any advance movement of 
the modern church, I quote Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs in his 
Preface to the Book of Concord. “The church cannot re- 
strict its teaching, as new circumstances arise, simply to that 
which, under entirely different circumstances, has been 
given at some particular crisis in the past. She is not so 
bound to the past as to be unable to define her faith in terms 
adapted to new conditions, but is ‘ready always to give an- 
swer to every one that asketh a reason’ of her faith.” 

This declaration is clear and can stand in its own light 
without any further enlargement at this time. The use of 
our Lutheran Symbols in any exigency with which the mod- 
ern problems of evangelization may confront us, is as nar-= 
row and as broad as the Scriptures. As far as we Lutherans 
are concerned, our Symbols are not the unreliable guide 
posts of a dead past but are still the beacon lights of our 
present theological convictions and Christian faith. There 
is no longing among us for their revision. They are not mill- 
stones about our necks, but banners above our heads. 
(Schmauk’s “Confessional Principle,” page 933.) We our- 
selves today do judge, under the divine guidance of the 
Word and the Spirit, that these Symbols still give a living 
witness to the Christian faith and hope that are actually in 
us and to which we are constrained to give witness in the 
world. Moreover, whatever approaches to this new age an 
effective evangelization may demand of us, we are able and 
ready to define our faith in terms adapted to the problems 
involved. This is a matter of interpretation and application 
which the expert Lutheran evangelist is called upon to make 
and which our Symbols allow. 

Another characteristic of our Symbols which is pertinent 
in this discussion is that our Confessions place the emphasis 
upon saving faith in Jesus Christ as over against the merely 
intellectual and cultural approach to Christianity. In my 
appraisal of the three distinctive types of Western Chris- 
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tianity, i. e., Roman Catholicism, Reformed Legalism, and 
Evangelical Lutheranism, I always keep in mind the char- 
acterization made in Kurtz’s “Church History” (Vol. II, page 
345): “The Catholic wishes to see; the Lutheran is willing 
to believe; and the Reformed insists on understanding.” 
Faith in a Lutheran confession sense does not mean a merely 
intellectual acceptance of the doctrines of the church. It 
means “trust,” confidence in God when He speaks to us 
through His Word and the Holy Spirit. The work of evan- 
gelization is to bring the unbelieving world into this kind 
of a living faith. Inasmuch as our Lutheran Symbols, there- 
fore, are true witnesses to the Word of God, they define for 
us the aim, the message, and the program of the church, and 
particularly its task of evangelization. Thus while Lutheran- 
ism does stress the “content” of the truth and message of 
the Christian Gospel, faith in a Lutheran sense and sym- 
bolical use is primarily a matter of the believing heart, a 
living trust or sure confidence in Jesus as Saviour and Lord. 

That neither human reason nor worldly culture can save 
us is amply demonstrated from the pages of history. The 
saving Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ only can do this for 
us, if we trustingly yield ourselves to its redeeming and 
sanctifying grace. “The true surety of our faith is not to be 
sought in the formal letter of the Word as such,” according to 
Dr. Rudolf Sohm (“Outlines of Church History,” page 232), 
“but, as Luther once before sought it, in the Spirit of God 
alone Who speaks to us with irresistible clearness and dis- 
tinctness in the pages of the New Testament, giving testi- 
mony to the grace of God revealed in Christ, the Lord of 
glory.” In this regard Dr. A. R. Wentz has significantly 
mapped out for us the task of Christian evangelization: “Our 
Lutheran Church must speak in accents that the Western 
World can understand, must translate for our day and burn 
into our understanding the primary message of St. Paul and 
Martin Luther that salvation is a matter of adjustment to 
God and not of adjustment to contemporary culture, that 
his adjustment can come in no other way than by personal 
trust in Christ the Saviour.” (THe Lurueran, July 23, 1936, 
page 9). 

Evangelical, Not Legal 

In its task of evangelization, the approach of the Chris- 
tian Church to the unbelieving world is through both Law 
and Gospel. While Reformed legalism stresses the sov- 
ereignty of God and His righteous laws, it is characteristic 
of Evangelical Lutheranism to present the heavenly Father’s 
redeeming love in Jesus Christ. Law and Gospel are present 
in both approaches but the emphasis is different. 

Reformed legalism insists at once on fulfilling the law, 
“for the soul that sinneth shall die.” Ezek. 18: 20. Evan- 
gelical Lutheranism in the spirit of the father of the prod- 
igal son pleads, “Despise not the riches of his goodness and 
forbearance and longsuffering, knowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to repentance.” Rom. 2: 4. The former 
is stern and exacting. The latter is cheery and gracious. 
The former, while offering forgiveness, insists on the moral 
life. The latter, while expecting the new obedience, meets 
the sinner with redeeming love and insists on a new heart. 
The former approaches all social problems from the pro- 
phetic standpoint of Old Testament reformation, while the 
latter would attain these same social objectives through a 
saving and sanctifying inward grace. The one presents an 
outward rule of moral conduct written on tables of stone. 
The other develops an inward ethical principle engraved 
upon and embodied in the very texture of the heart and soul. 

In the church’s work of evangelization, these types of ap- 
proach to the modern mind and heart and will are both 
Scriptural and indeed, complementary. The peculiar type 
of Christian piety of each group, when true to itself, is quite 
different and characteristic. Moreover, they explain our 
divergences and lack of a full co-operation in many pro- 
posed union Protestant Church projects. 

(To be continued) 
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ADVENT AND PENSIONS 


By Executive Secretary Harry Hodges 


Tue Unirep Lutheran Church has given to the Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief the season of Advent to 
acquaint the church with its work. We shall therefore have 
four messages for the church to read, one by the consulting 
actuary. 

At the Columbus Convention the Board submitted a con- 
tributory pension plan, the current plan having proven 
itself to be ineffective during the depression days because 
of decreased income. This plan has been handed to a com- 
mission for study and report to the next convention. 

The basic principles are that the minister and his congre- 
gation are both asked to contribute a percentage of his 
salary. If a minister enters into the plan at the time of his 
graduation from the seminary, certain amounts are paid in 
for him through the years, when he reaches the age of re- 
tirement (sixty-five years) there will have been laid. up 
enough reserve that he may draw as a pension about one- 
half of his average salary. 

As ministers preach, men repent. They are baptized. They 
dedicate their lives to Christ and His church. As ministers 
pray, men’s sins are forgiven. They turn from the old life 
to the new. In the hour of great trial and temptation, a min- 
ister’s counsel gives strength. The minister’s message chal- 
lenges youth to see visions and older men to dream dreams. 
Ministers standing at the marriage altar speak the words 
which unite two lives in the sacred bonds of wedlock. As 
ministers stand at the open grave reading from the Word 
of God, faith sees a star, “and listening hope hears the rustle 
of an angel’s wing.” At every intimate relationship of life 
the loyal. minister blesses the souls and inspires the hearts 
of his people. 

Your church owes its very existence to some minister or 
to several ministers. Its present and future existence de- 
pends upon the ministry. The individual, the family, and 
the church have their spiritual leadership in the ministry. 


Scriptural Obligation for Minister and Church 


The church which pays its minister a salary and also pays 
toward his pension has a right to expect more of the min- 
ister. It has a right to expect him to give his time and 
energy without reservation to the work of his ministry. This 
will help to produce better preachers and better preaching. 

The Scriptures teach that “to whomsoever much is given, 
of him much shall be required” and “to whom they commit 
much, of him will they ask the more.” 

The church will fulfill the scriptural teaching: “Even so 
did the Lord ordain that they that preach the gospel shall 
live of the gospel.” That teaching was intended to apply not 
only to the young and middle aged ministers, but also to 
the ministers in their old age. 

The church sets a good example to the world. It ought to 
lead in every good work. It should fulfill the Lord’s teach- 
ing: “to provide things honorable in the sight of all men.” 
Hundreds of churches are proud of their share in this glo- 
rious fellowship. Every church should walk in scriptural 
teaching and practice. 

The experience of all Protestant bodies reveals that min- 
isters cannot provide the needed protection alone. Experi- 
ence has revealed also that Ministerial Relief cannot solve 
the old age problem. Hence the necessity of a contributory 
pension system. 

The Group Plan 

Every minister and every church which participates 
creates reserves which are actuarially administered on the 
group basis. Thus each church paying its percentage helps 
not only its own minister, but all ministers and churches 
which co-operate. The percentage is not for your minister — 
alone. Do not embarrass him by making it personal. It is 
“not for the minister but for the ministry.” 
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AS ANOTHER HAS SEEN US 


Bishop Dr. Hans Meiser of the Lutheran Church of 
Bavaria Writes His Pastors from America 


+Columbus, Ohio, 
October 15, 1936. 
My dear Brethren: 

I HAVE Now been away from home for several weeks and 
traveling through this great, progressive country. Every 
day conveys to me new impressions which tend to captivate 
me completely, and yet, 
ever and anon, my 
thoughts are turning 
homeward to my church 
and to you, my fellow- 
ministers. Even though, 
in truly American life- 
rhythm, every minute 
here is made the most 
of, I feel urged to send 
you greetings and to 
write you a few words. 

If I had undertaken 
this journey only for 
the purpose of becom- 
ing acquainted with the 
American country and 
people and to widen my 
intellectual horizon I 
should return greatly 
enriched. It is some- 
thing unique to appre- 
hend the spaciousness 
of this country and thus 
to gain a conception and 
appreciation of the hardships and toil it has cost to bring 
this vast continent under cultivation in the brief period of 
only 200 to 300 years, and to push it into the front line of 
civilization. With ever increasing respect am I traversing 
this land. We at home, rooted in a culture of many cen- 
turies, may be able to form many things more cozy and in- 
digenous, but the titanic power of these skyscrapers, the 
snowy splendor of the government buildings, the daring 
boldness of the industrial establishments, the immensity of 
the gigantic cotton plantations, the forests of boring derricks 
in the oil fields and many other things are unparalleled. 

But even more am I moved by the observation that with 
the cultural exploitation of the land a spiritual cultivation 
has kept pace such as we at home can hardly comprehend. 
Here they could not take counsel from any existing church 
organization. They had to build anew, from the bottom up, 
with material as they found it and without any dependable 
supply of men and means. Gathering into congregations 
and churches the masses of people who came crowding into 
the country from all continents and races required no less 
boldness, energy and daring courage than the civilizing and 
cultural conquest of the land. And how surprisingly well 
has this enterprise succeeded! It means something that now 
about eighty million of the inhabitants of this country are 
reached by the church, that there are about 200,000 evan- 
gelical pastors (about 13,000 of them Lutheran) or that a 
city like Philadelphia has several hundred churches. And 
even though the church is separated from the state in Amer- 
ica her influence upon life in general and her standing in 
the public eye are far greater than we should expect. Re- 


BISHOP HANS MEISER 


+ Written from Columbus, Ohio, October 15, and published in the Allge- 
meine Ev. Luth. Kirchenzeitung, Leipsig, Germany. P 

*This contemplated trip was not accomplished because of sickness 
which compelled the grief-stricken lg roge who had ‘let been informed 
of the death of his beloved mother, to break off all engagements and 
return to eg , 

Translated for THe LurHERAN by Dr. C. R. Tappert, editor of Luther- 
ischer Herold. 
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viling the Christian religion in public is something quite 
unheard of in this country. Even meetings of a purely sec- 
ular character are usually opened with an invocation. The 
Senate and the House of Representatives have their own 
chaplains. In most of the better class hotels, even if they 
have not the character of Christian hospices, there is a Bible 
in every guest room, and the attitude of the press to the 
church is universally friendly. Also the radio is quite will- 
ing to offer its services to the church. It is true no religious 
teaching is provided for in the public schools, but neither 
is anti-church and anti-Christian propaganda tolerated. The 
Americans did not dedicate their military monument in the 
cemetery at Washington to the memory of the “unknown 
soldier” but the American soldier “who is known only to 
God.” When I add to this all that I have been able to ob- 
serve of active church life in congregations and at the two 
Lutheran conventions at St. Antonio, Texas, and Columbus, 
Ohio, in which I took part, I must say that it is a very one- 
sided and biased characterization of America when it is 
called the dollar-land, the land of prosperity. It is a country 
in which the attachment to the church can well cope with 
that of other countries. 

It may be taken as an expression of the general esteem 
which the church enjoys in America that President Roose- 
velt granted an audience in the White House to the German 
members of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention and on this occasion spoke words of the 
highest appreciation for Lutheranism in America. Also on 
other occasions officials treated us with the greatest courtesy 
and consideration. 

I have come to the conclusion that in part the future of 
the Lutheran Church lies in America, and that when once 
a still closer co-operation of the different Lutheran bodies 
in this country has been brought to a good issue the Lu- 
theran Church of the whole world will receive a strong 
support and a powerful stimulus and impulse. 

Our time is richly occupied. After spending ten days in 
deliberations of the Executive Committee in New York a 
continuous journey of two days and three nights took us to 
San Antonio in southern Texas, where the American Lu- 
theran Church assembled in convention. Then we traveled 
up the Mississippi River to Columbus, Ohio, to attend the 
convention of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
Starting from here I am expected to travel through a num- 
ber of states (the cities Minneapolis, Northfield, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Rochester, etc.) mainly to visit German- 
speaking congregations and others in whom the memory of 
Wilhelm Loehe and his work among the German emigrants 
is still alive.* 

I commend all of you, dear brethren, to the grace and 
peace of our God, Whose name be praised in the Old as well 
as in the New World. Your bishop, 

MEISER. 


ADVENT 


By John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


WHAT PRINCE in glorious apparel, he 

Who cometh as a bridegroom bringing cheer 
To human hearts that mourn in exile here? 
Behold, the Son of God, Himself, we see; 

He cometh from the Father’s house to free 

Our lives from sin, our anxious souls from fear. 
Behold, the heavenly Bridegroom draweth near 
To ransom us from long captivity. 


Arise with lighted lamps, and go ye out 

That, when He cometh, ye may ready stand 

To welcome Him with song, and with a shout 

Of triumph. Lo, the dawn is now at hand. 
Though gloomy darkness and the night hold sway, 
The Lord, our Saviour, cometh with the day. 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Trouble Along the Rio Grande is no new thing, but it is 
taking another form. The Mexican authorities are about to 
complete the Ratamal intake, and the growers of fruits and 
vegetables on the American side along the lower reaches of 
the river are fearful about their water supply during the 
dry season. Their problem will be even more acute when 
Mexico’s other project on the Rio San Juan—a tributary of 
the Rio Grande entirely within the borders of Mexico—is 
completed to irrigate 1,000,000 acres south of the border. 
There will be little water left to flow below these intakes. 
At present no treaty between the two nations regulates the 
flow of the Rio Grande. Mexico refuses to consider a treaty 
without a corresponding regulation of the Colorado River, 
whose waters will be almost entirely impounded for Amer- 
ican use by the Boulder Dam project and other: American 
irrigation schemes now in process of development. 


Nemesis Is Just Around the Corner for Father Divine. 
The frequent parades; the increasing number of tenement- 
boarding-house-“heavens,” three of which have recently 
been established in Philadelphia; the plethoric rolls of bills 
which have miraculously appeared when callous minions of 
the law have confronted, with grossly secular fines, the 
Harlem divinity who claims to be “spiritually charged with 
the magnetic current of God’s infiniteness’—all these spell 
MONEY. Yet, with the growing list of judgments against 
him, now totaling $7,245, Father Divine pleads that he has 
no money, that he only gets “shelter and rations for acting 
as spiritual adviser to Divine-worshiping angels.” However, 
now that the election is over, the income tax officials are 
likely to be offensively inquisitive, especially since, at the 
last minute, Father Divine ordered his followers not to vote, 
after they had gone to all the trouble to get their trick “spir- 
itual” names registered. His reasons for the change of mind? 
“I say the time has come; we must stay our hands until I 
give you the command. No doubt it will be 1940. Not one 
of the major parties, officially and nationally, or conven- 
tionally, has come to me and accepted of my righteous gov- 
ernment platform.” 


Britain is Taking Time by the Forelock. Following the 
riots in Trafalgar Square attendant upon the demonstration 
of Sir Oswald Mosley’s Fascist group, a new Public Order 
Bill has passed its second reading, and will shortly become 
alaw. The Bill prohibits—“for the protection of democracy” 
—the use of political uniforms in order to stamp out the 
danger of private armies. In soothing the fears of some that 
the new measure gave too much power to the police, Sir 
John Simon wisely declared, “In talking about British free- 
dom, it is necessary to remember that the mass of British 
people has to be considered . . . Theré is a growth of trained 
groups, sometimes in uniform and sometimes carrying 
weapons, who by their overbearing and insulting behavior 
and by their organized rowdyism, are threatening to under- 
mine the essentials of British liberty.” 


The Bad Name of History for Deceit and misinformaticn 
is about to be redeemed. Argentina and Chile recently 
adopted a resolution to carry out a complete revision of all 
school text-books that bear on the history of both countries 
and their former relations, with a view to removing all un- 
cordial references. At the same time all the other nations 
on the Western hemisphere are urged to follow the same 
course in order to promote a more friendly mutual under- 
standing. Professor Hendrik W. van Loon lately made a 
similar appeal before the Progressive Education Associa- 
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tion, declaring, “Every nation in Europe has taught its na- 
tional history from its own particular little angle, and I do 
not think that we can ever expect conditions to be entirely 
different ... But there is something we can do and should 
do. The truth itself may be unfindable, but there is an ap- 
proximation of the truth which all of us can discover for 
ourselves if we care to do so. - 


Pope Pius XI Has Turned His Attention from the cleansing 
of the movies to the purification of his own palace. It is 
seriously reported that a famous modern artist has been 
employed, and is already at work, painting draperies on the 
glorious allegorical figures which Michael Angelo painted in 
the nude on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican 
in the sixteenth century. Logically the panels of “Noah’s 
drunkenness,” the “Creation of Adam,” and even the figure 
of Christ in the “Last Judgment” must fall under the same 
condemnation, and may later be subjected to this barbaric 
treatment. When that is done, no doubt, skirts and trousers 
will be placed upon the statues which now adorn the cor- 
ridors of the Vatican. 


The Irritations Produced by the Spanish War may be 
more disturbing to some than its tragedies. This is the case 
with the champagne vintners of France, who have com- 
plained to their government that they cannot get corks from 
Spain without paying cash for them, in gold. What would 
champagne be without a cork to pop? they want to know. 
So they ask that something be done about it. But France 
frowns upon cash payments, especially now, and in gold. 
Much as it would hurt the pride of France, she might copy 
the recent action of Nazi Germany, which lately forbade the 
use of Spanish corks to close German wine bottles. As a 
part of their four-year plan to become independent of for- 
eign raw materials, the Nazi government is advocating the 
use of homemade poplar stoppers, as being more resistant 
to acids and alkalis, more durable and hygienic, as well as 
cheaper. Here is a suggestive slogan that might be used: 
“Better popping with poplar stoppers.” 


A Stupidity, Which was Worse than the crime, was per- 
petrated last month in Leipzig, Germany. The Nazi govern- 
ment ordered the destruction of Felix Mendelssohn’s statue, 
which has stood before the Gewandhaus since 1892. Though 
Mendelssohn’s musical genius as a composer and conductor 
added lustre to that world-famed music center, and greatly 
honored the German people in the eyes of the world, the 
damning fact of his Jewish blood was considered sufficient 
reason for this futile and petty dishonor to one of Germany’s 
immortals. About the same time England was celebrating 
the centennial of the death of another German Jew, Nathan 
Rothschild. England was proud to remember and acknowl- 
edge the fact that when her government wanted to free all 
slaves under the British flag, but was being hindered by the 
lack of funds with which to pay the owners of the slaves, it 
was Nathan Rothschild who furnished $75,000,000 to carry 
out the transaction which would set the slaves free. 


The Maoris of New Zealand are coming into their rights. 
Premier Savage, the head of the new radical government, 
has assured the Maoris that the theoretical equality prom- 
ised them in the Treaty of Waitangi many years ago, will 
now become actual. However, the Maori chieftains ask that 
their racial identity be amply protected. But they are par- 
ticularly anxious that the protective laws that held them in 
tutelage as wards of the government, rather than as citizens, 
should be abolished. These restricted the Maoris in the 
purchase of liquor and in matters of inheritance, succession, 
sale of tribal lands, and other forms of native responsibility. 
They have also learned to ask for equal privileges in the 
reception of unemployment relief. 
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WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS TO: ME 


The Rev. Andreas Bard, D.D., Kansas City, Mo., Speaks Personally* of His 
Christian Convictions 


I. OUR TRUTH-SEEKING MINDS 


As soon as I was able to think I decided that the best I 
could do was to be true to myself. I found myself in a world 
of many problems, and there was in me an irresistible desire 
to solve these problems. This urge to know and to under- 
stand, I discovered not only in myself, but in everybody 
else. I concluded that all normal people were seekers after 
truth. No matter when or where men lived, they wanted to 
know. They looked for light. As the plant is made for the 
sunlight and the river for the sea, so my mind sought after 
the truth. 

But where could I find it? To many questions science had 
given me a satisfactory answer. I learned about wood and 
iron and machinery. These problems were solved. But there 
remained a very big question to which I could not find any 
answer whatsoever. 

Naturally I asked: “Why was I 
born? What is my duty in the 
world which surrounds me? Why 
must I die, and whither do I go 
after my body decays?” 

Nor was this my own personal 
problem. It was a universal hu- 
man cry. Even Job in the Old 
Testament raises the question: 
“When a man dies, shall he live 
again?” And everybody faces the 
unknown with the cry: “What is 
Truth?” 

But nobody was able to give an 
answer. I have before me a vol- 
ume by Will Durant. It is entitled, 
“The Story of Philosophy.” In 
this book we see the great think- 
ers of all ages, from Socrates to 
Nietzsche, pass before us. Each 
tries to answer the big question. 
Each offers all sorts of explana- 
tions, but at the conclusion Mr. 
Durant says that there is no answer to such problems. We 
cannot solve them. We must get over them, that is, we must 
forget about them. It means that all human philosophy has 
failed to answer the deepest question of my mind. 

I then turned to science. Here were very clear results. 
Men like Darwin, Marconi, Edison, Einstein, have discov- 
ered many wonderful things, but again when I asked, “Why 
am I here, what is the destiny of my little life and whither 
do I go after death?”, science shook its head and said, with 
Darwin: “The origin of all things must remain a mystery.” 
That is why so many scientific people call themselves “Ag- 
nostics” or Know-nothings. 

And so I became like a child that had lost its way in a 
dark forest. My mind cried for an answer to the big question 
of life, and nowhere was there anyone to show me the way. 


Should I then kill my inborn impulse for Truth, or should 


I be true to myself and seek light until I find it? 

One day I met a wonderful personality. His name was 
Christ. I say He was wonderful, for, of all people I have 
ever met, He was the only one who lived up to His teaching, 
even when it led Him to the shameful death on the cross. 
His life was so pure that He could face His enemies with the 


* The first two of five radio addresses delivered over WDAF, radio sta- 
tion of the Kansas City Star. 


A PRAYER 
By Andreas Bard, D.D., Kansas City, Mo. 


Thou Great Unknown of whose unbounded power 
The earth, the sky and the majestic sea 
Are tiny symbols, while the humblest flower 
Reveals Thy presence and is dear to Thee— 
Hear Thou my prayer, behold with pitying eye 
This restless spirit seeking the Most High! 
Amid life’s trying discords, Oh, sustain 
The harmony within; extinguish not 
The spark divine, and let me not in vain 
Dream for my storm-swept soul a worthier lot 
Than that of pebbles on oblivion’s shore— 
Or hush hope’s voice for evermore! 
Stir in me thoughts pure as the stars above 
And visions that transcend the passing hour, 
Attune my heart to melodies of love 
And when I fail, sustain me with Thy power— 
Lead Thou my steps, until this puzzling strife 
Will touch the glories of a higher life! 
—Kansas Synod Lutheran. 


question, “Who among you can convict me of one sin?” His 
biography was summed up in five words: “He went about 
doing good.” After studying His life and His teaching, and 
experiencing the power of His influence, I learned to believe 
in Him. I said: “If this man lies, then there is no one in 
whom I can trust!” I learned to pray, “Lord, I believe, help 
thou my unbelief.” 

Since that time my intellect is satisfied. I had been like 
Robert Ingersoll and compared life to a narrow vale be- 
tween the barren peaks of two eternities. I had cried aloud 
and received no answer. I had been like Thomas Huxley and 
called myself an “Agnostic,” a Know-nothing. I had wan- 
dered around among the philosophers and the scientists and 
concluded that they knew no more than I did. I had ex- 
claimed with Omar Khayyam 


Perplexed no more by human or 
divine 

Tomorrow’s tangles to the winds 
resign, 


but Christ threw light on the sur- 
rounding gloom. He speaks of the 
ten talents which God loans us 
that we should use and develop 
them. We are here to grow. 
Science may speak of an evolu- 
tion in the past. Jesus says that 
this very life is an evolution 
toward God. Tears and smiles 
are but stepping stones. We must 
be trees that bear fruit for eter- 
nity. The great poet Shakespeare 
caught the inspiration of the 
thought, when he said: “Suffer 
must man his coming hither and 
his going hence, ripeness is all.” 
So we have a satisfying answer to 
the question, “Why are we here?” 
the only intelligible answer ever 
offered to truthseeking men. “We 
are all the children of God and it does not yet appear what 
we shall be!” I came to the conclusion that we must choose 
between two things: Christ or darkness—the Gospel or 
Agnosticism—faith or despair. Being true to myself, I fol- 
lowed my thirst for Truth, until I met Christ,—the Way 
and the Truth and the Life. 


II. OUR RESTLESS HEARTS 


I often wondered why human beings were not completely 
happy from cradle to grave. Ours is a beautiful world, There 
are flowers and stars and the sea and the sky—there is art 
and music and laughter —there are so many unexpected 
thrills in the Adventure of Life that we naturally conclude 
that the Creator wants us to be happy. 

But human history seems to show the contrary. All races 
prove that sadness lies at the root of the heart. The ancient 
Greeks are considered the happiest people that ever lived, 
yet their poems and dramas and philosophies are full of 
sorrow and despair. 

Read the psalms of the Hebrews, and how often do you 
find human life compared to the grass that flourishes and 
passes away! One look into modern literature will convince 
you of universal pessimism and gloom. 

Animals seem to be much more at home here. We speak 
of contented cattle. Short-lived birds go singing through 
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existence. But the great folk songs of humanity are full of 
longing and the finest music ever written touches the depth 
of sorrow. In fact, the higher men rise in civilization and 
culture, the more dissatisfied they become. The colored 
people are much happier than the whites. The more we 
know the sadder we grow. 

What is the reason for all that? Universal is the chase 
after happiness and universal is our disillusion. Lord Byron 
said he had not found nine days in his gay life when he was 
completely satisfied. Alexander cried because there were 
no more worlds to conquer. Spengler reaches the height of 
education and then writes, “The Decline of Western Civili- 
zation.” Can anyone explain this conundrum? Why is God’s 
highest creature the most unhappy one? 

Buddha tried to solve this problem by telling us that to 
live is to suffer. He advises us to give up all ambitions, all 
desires, all activities, until we return to the unconscious dust 
whence we came. This return will give us that happy condi- 
tion of oblivion which we cannot find here. If that were the 
remedy, a little cyanide could quickly accomplish what in 
Buddhism takes many stages of devolution. 

Jesus taught the contrary. He does not advise us to give 
up life. He offers us more life, abundant life. He had a vision 
of God’s purposes and gave His life to swing the world into 
harmony with the divine will. This was the secret of His 
strength and peace. He saw the victory of Easter, even when 
He prayed in Gethsemane and He looked beyond the valley 
of death to an eternal life of perfect tranquility. He turned 
the cross into a symbol of glory. He used the ruins of time 
to build an eternal monument. In one matchless prayer He 
touches the keynote of Christian power. He taught us to 
say, “Thy will be done.” 

A cynic scorned the worship of the Crucified Christ and 
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asserted that other men had suffered as much as Jesus. 
Physically, perhaps. But the fact remains that the suffering 
of Jesus has marked a new era in human history, and that, 
since Calvary, men have looked upon sorrow in a new and 
glorified light. The Gospel goes to the hospital and brightens 
the pale face of the invalid. It gives a staff to faltering old 
age and makes the rainbow of hope to shine through the 
tears of grief. These are facts, proven again and again on 
every page of human history. 

Whom then, shall we believe? The cynic who from his 
dark cellar denies the light of the sun, or the Christian who, 
out of personal experience, has learned to sing: “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth?” Jesus invited His followers again and 
again with the simple words: “Come and see.” 

An Indian chief promised a prize to the one of his three 
sons who would reach the highest peak of the mountain. 
One climbed very high and came back with some very beau- 
tiful mountain flowers. The second climbed still higher and 
came back with some precious stones. The third came back 
empty-handed. He said, “I got so high that nothing grew. 
The peak of the mountain was bare. But from the height I 
saw in the distance the wide, the beautiful, the deep blue 
sea.” Blessed indeed are they who have spiritually scaled the 
height where they see life as Jesus saw it! There is the 
secret of power and light. 

Before the professors of the University of Bonn they called 
a peasant who was to be operated on for cancer of the 
tongue. The head of the clinic said: “My friend, your tongue 
will have to be removed. Have you anything to say? Say it 
now. These will be the last words you will ever say on 
earth.” The humble peasant bowed his head and said: “If 
these are to be my last words, I want to make one short 
confession. It is this: Praise be to Jesus Christ!” 


TO MAINTAIN PEACE 


Comments Concluded on the Four Methods Recommended at Columbus, Ohio 
By JoHN A. AMAN, Pu.D., Professor of Political Science and Economics, Newberry College 


On THE BAsIS of facts presented last week, one must assume 
that our armed forces are to be for defensive purposes only. 
In the present stage of civilization it is impossible to isolate 
ourselves as a nation, to live with no regard for the attitude 
and desires of other nations. 
Because of the great im- 
provements in transporta- 
tion, we can no longer con- 
sider the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans as part of 
our defenses. We need both * 
an army and a navy as in- 
surance against wav from 
without. We like to ascribe 
high motives to our sister 
nations, but recent events 
have shown conclusively 
that we cannot ascribe to 
them very earnest desires 
for peace. We have pointed 
the way toward peace and 
disarmament; we have our- 
selves set the example, but 
they have been unwilling to 
follow, and they have gone 
back to the old principle of might. Europe today is an armed 
camp. Apparently the only power nations can understand 
and appreciate is that of force. If we as a nation are to have 
any voice in world affairs, and our present trade relations 


cause of peace: 


THE CONVENTION DECLARED 


12. We reaffirm our devotion to the cause of peace, and urge 
upon our people their full co-operation in the adoption of meas- 
ures designed to create the will to peace; and to this end we 
recommend to our people the thoughtful and prayerful considera- 
tion of the following possible methods of avoiding war, and 
request the educational agencies of our Church to provide ma- 
terial_on these and kindred themes in their treatment of the 


“(1) Mandatory neutrality legislation; (2) removal of muni- 
tion manufacture from private industry; (3) limitation of mil- 
itary expenditure; (4) popular referendum before our country 
can enter war except in case of invasion.” 


13. We deprecate the growing militaristic spirit of many nations 
and call upon our constituency to be often in penitent prayer to 
the Prince of Peace to have mercy upon the world’s erring peo- 
ples and to lead them in paths of peace and world brotherhood. 


and international position make it necessary for us to have 
something to say, we must show the other nations in the 
only way that they apparently can understand that our 
voice has some weight. A disarmed nation has no influence 
in the world of affairs to- 
day, however correct and 
desirable its proposals may 
be. It is the nation that 
others know is able to back 
up its words with force 
which is today respected 
and whose advice is heeded 
in the family of nations. 
This, however, does not 
mean that we should have a 
large army and a large navy. 
It does mean that we dare 
not decrease them, in the 
present state of world con- 
ditions, without suffering 
a diminution in world in- 
fluence and prestige. Our 
increased expenditures of 
the last few years are due, 
not to large increases in the 
size of our army and navy, but to the fact that we had re- 
duced them to a point below the necessary minimum in the 
hope that other nations would follow our example. The only 
result, however, has been a diminution in our influence 
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among the nations of the world rather than a corresponding 
decrease in the armed forces of other nations. On the con- 
trary, they have begun steadily increasing their armaments 
and have even thrown off the restraints imposed by treaties 
which this nation had sponsored and had urged upon them. 


Extravagance Belongs to War 


But even if this means were desirable, how can such a 
limitation of expenditures be made effective? As a matter 
of fact, we have never had a large army or navy immediately 
preceding our entry into any of our wars; yet that condi- 
tion has not prevented war. Moreover, upon our entry into 
a war we have completely disregarded expense in order to 
wage it effectively, spending millions to collect the necessary 
materials within the shortest possible time. The proper time 
for a demand to check large expenditures, therefore, is not 
in times of peace. This we have always done. The time to 
check them is when we are actually spending millions with- 
out regard to expense in order to prosecute a war success- 
fully. Limit expenditures in times of peace, if you wish,— 
and we have consistently done that,—but to attempt to limit 
them in time of war when expenditures are made without 
thought of the amount expended is impossible. Furthermore, 
it has been shown in our history that the more we have lim- 
ited expenditures for our armed forces in times of peace, the 
more lavishly have we spent money when war has come 
upon us. From a theoretical point of view the limitation of 
- such expenditures may appear as an effective means of 
maintaining peace, but in practice it has not had that result, 
but, on the contrary, it has only caused additional expen- 
ditures and often wasteful expenditures in time of war. 


Popular Referendum as to War 


The fourth method suggested by the committee challenges 
our attention and deserves serious consideration. It is a 
proposal that a popular referendum be required before war 
can be declared except in case of an actual invasion. Al- 
though it is not explicitly stated in the report of the com- 
mittee, it is evidently assumed that a majority vote of the 
people would be required before this nation could enter a 
war. Of the four methods suggested, this appears to offer 
the greatest hope of preserving peace. Of course, to accom- 
plish this a constitutional amendment would be necessary, 
because, under the present provisions, Congress is given 
the power to declare war, but since we have seen the 
rapidity with which the amendment repealing the prohi- 
bition amendment was ratified, we have largely lost our fear 
of procedure of this kind. Such an amendment would offer 
direct participation in this important decision to the people 
of the nation, to those who would be called upon to fight 
and to sacrifice, and it is very likely that they would con- 
sider the question seriously before giving their approval. 
Not only would such a referendum require a delay in the 
decision while plans were being made for carrying it out, 
thus giving time for more sober and serious reflection on 
the question involved, but through the use of the secret 
ballot it would permit every person to express his honest 
opinion uninfluenced by the attitude or opinions of his 
neighbors and unaffected by the mob spirit which so often 
actuates men when their opinions must be expressed pub- 
licly. This method, therefore, presents the most effective 
means for maintaining peace yet devised. 

But even this method is not without its difficulties. We 
must not forget that emotional appeals are very strong, and 
these would doubtless appear in the event of such a referen- 
dum. There were very few people in this country who op- 
posed our entry into the World War because they had been 
worked up to the proper pitch by stories of the injustice 
of the German troops, by repeated stories of the brutality 
of their submarine warfare, and by repeated appeals to 
national honor, always a strong talking point. It is incon- 
ceivable that some such appeal would not be present in case 
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of a referendum, and this would influerice the voters in their 
decision. Such methods are always used to arouse hatred 
toward the enemy after the declaration of war, and they 
would, in all probability, be used by certain groups to in- 
fluence the voters. Moreover, some of our wars, such as the 
Spanish-American War, were started because of popular 
demand and not through any influence upon the people. It 
was the demands of the people and not its own desires that 
led Congress to declare war in 1898. 


Fooled in 1918 


It can, of course, be said that emotional appeals can be 
used against war as effectively as they are used in favor of 
war, and that fact must be admitted. In the final analysis, 
the vote would be largely determined by the strength and 
effectiveness of the appeals on both sides, although appeals 
to national honor and claims that the war is to maintain 
certain high ideals are very powerful. Witness the state- 
ments that it was a war to end all wars and that it was a 
war to make the world safe for democracy which were heard 
so frequently in 1917 and 1918. 

In spite of all this, however, this method appears to be 
the most effective, because the people as a whole are or- 
dinarily opposed to war, and with a secret ballot they would 
be able to express their honest convictions. Moreover, it 
would be much more difficult to influence a majority of all 
the people to vote for war than to influence a majority of 
the comparatively few members of Congress. This method, 
even if it should not prevent our entry into war in every 
case, would certainly decrease the possibility. Furthermore, 
it would give the assurance, if we entered a war, that the 
people as a whole wanted it. 

It may thus clearly be seen that no plan for maintaining 
peace can be absolutely depended upon to accomplish this 
result. The first plan, in spite of its difficulties, approaches 
the very heart of the problem, since it is often a nation’s 
desire to continue its foreign trade that leads it into dif- 
ficulties with the nations at war. The second and third 
plans merely aim at removing some of the means of waging 
war and do not strike at the prevention of war directly. 
The fourth method proposed has at least the advantage of 
ascertaining the opinion of those who must bear the brunt 
of the struggle. Even that method, however, will not abso- 
lutely prevent armed conflict, since we have examples in 
our own history of the people as a whole forcing the nation’s 
leaders to declare war. 


The Only Sure Way 


The only positive method of maintaining peace is the re- 
moval of the causes of war, and that goes deep into human 
nature. After all, the basic causes of war are greed, 
jealousy, and envy, mixed sometimes with a certain kind of 
pride. It is only by removing these basic causes that we 
can hope to gain lasting peace. We may propose other meth- 
ods and they may have some effect, but none will be cer- 
tain except the removal of the cause. This will be a slow 
process but it is the only effective one. If war is to be over- 
come, it must be done by the proclamation of the Gospel of 
Christ with its teachings of love, brotherhood, and mutual 
helpfulness. It is only as this Gospel takes hold of men’s 
lives and removes the jealousy and greed that are present 
there that we can achieve lasting peace. This cannot be 
accomplished in a few years, but it is a goal, a high ideal, 
toward which we must strive. Let us proclaim boldly the 
principles of the Gospel of Christ, secure in the conviction 
that when it seizes the hearts of men and directs their 
actions, war will be no more, because the basic causes of it 
will have been removed. And until we can achieve that 
goal, let us use all means at hand to lead the people of this 
nation to turn away from war and use their efforts for the 
preservation of peace, if possible throughout the world, but 
at least within our own boundaries. 
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AMONG THE EDITORS 


Paragraphs from Current Church Papers 


THANKSGIVING Day is as perennial in the offices of the 
editors of church journals as it is in the White House 
and the governors’ mansions. The following paragraphs 
are portions of recent editorials. As to 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THANKSGIVING” 


Dr. James Snowden, Presbyterian Banner, writes: 


“Thanksgiving is a state of mind or an emotion that is caused 
in the mind by an object of thought. The way to be thankful is 
first to be thoughtful, the two forms being but slightly different 
spellings of the same word. Any object or idea in the mind is 
attended with a degree of feeling, intense or faint according to 
our evaluations of the object. If the object is dear to us the 
emotion will grow deep and rich. When we simply think of the 
goodness of the Lord, or look on things in the light of His good- 
ness, they begin to glow with His love and then our gratitude 
gushes up out of our hearts as the spring from a fountain or as 
song from the throat of a bird.” 


ONE DAY INSUFFICIENT 


Edward Schramm, editor of the Lutheran Standard, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, feels that one day out of 365 is inadequate. 
Much more is given us in Holy Scripture. Under the head- 
ing, “Thanksgiving Peace,” he writes: 

“How many hundreds, if not thousands of times, have we 
bowed our heads at the conclusion of a sermon and heard from 
the lips of God’s servant the blessing of peace: “The peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus.’ 

“Did it ever occur to you that our experience of this peace of 
God is closely connected with our thanksgiving to God? Just take 
your Bible a moment, turn to the fourth chapter of Philippians, 
and read verses 4 to 7. Notice verse 6, which we quote according 
to the American Standard Version: ‘In nothing be anxious: but 
in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God.’ And then follows verse 
7: ‘And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.’ In nothing 
be anxious; in everything, by thankful prayer, let your requests 
be made known unto God; and the peace of God shall keep 
sentry over your hearts and your thoughts. That is Paul’s descrip- 
tion of and prescription for Thanksgiving Peace.” 


TEN REASONS 


The Methodist Christian Advocate (North) puts its ed- 
itor’s reasoning into ten paragraphs, the main thought of 
each being in italics. The ten are: 


“(1) The persistency of the church. It stands through storm 
and night. It grows, and the increase of members, fellowship, and 
service is the proof of divine guidance and strength. It steadily 
extends and widens the vision of what religion means concerning 
God, Jesus and His gospel, and humankind. The church has 
faltered and erred, but it has not been overcome or silenced. It 
is praying, serving, guiding, trusting, and redeeming with in- 
vincible faith. 

“(2) The literature that is undying (the Bible and kindred 
writings); (3) The examples of men and women who are pil- 
grims; (4) Missionary activity; (5) Personal grace; (6) Peace; 
(7) Religious groups and agencies; (8) Country, home and God; 
(9) Those who love and trust; and 

“(10) For thyself, best gift divine. This one line from a beau- 
tiful hymn describes the eternal hope, limitless love and life, and 
the all-sufficient partnership with the grace and guidance of God. 
The truly holy catholic church, whatever the name or sign of the 
members, on Thanksgiving Day has abundant reason again to 
raise the ‘hymn of grateful praise.’ ” 


AUGUSTANA’S EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


In the Augustana Synod, the annual visitation of the con- 
gregations was near at hand on November 31, and Editor 
Ryden gave space on the first page of the Lutheran Com- 
panion to that date to answering the question, “Why I pledge 
to my church”: 
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“Because everything I have comes from God, and by returning 
a part of my income to Him I acknowledge His ownership and 
my stewardship. 

“Because the church is the divine channel through which 
Christ’s kingdom is extended. 

“Because I have promised to support my church, and I want to 
make good my obligation. 

“Because the missionary and institutional program of my church 
depends on my pledge. 

“Because a comfortable place of worship is provided for me, 
and I desire to do my part toward payment of light, heat, salaries, 
music and all that is conducive to inspirational and edifying 
services. 

“Because I am unwilling to accept the benefits of the church 
without supporting it. 

“Because I trust in God and believe He will make it possible 
for me to redeem my pledge. 

“Because in paying my pledge regularly I experience the joy 
of having a definite share in extending the Kingdom of Christ.” 


CHEAPENING THE MINISTRY 


In the Lutheran Witness (Missouri Synod) under date of 
November 17, Prof. J. H. C. Fritz discloses under the head- 
ing, “The Candidate Situation,” an economic situation which 
concerns the compensation assigned pastors by congrega- 
tions calling them. For candidates a secular journal would 
probably write “Unemployed Ministers.” Relative to placing 
them Dr. Fritz has found: 


“1. Undue advantage is being taken of procuring cheap labor. 
At a time when money was very scarce this could be understood 
and excused. But does such a condition still exist today? Is ‘t 
not cheapening the ministry and discouraging our workers if we 
expect them to work for a minimum wage rather than paying 
them a living salary? Our candidates are growing older as the 
years pass by, and their earnest desire is to establish a home of 
their own and be settled in that work which they have chosen 
as their life occupation and for which the church at great expense 
has prepared them. Who can, who will, blame them for that? 

“2. We believe that the present situation has even a more 
serious aspect, to wit, the mere hiring of pastors and teachers with 
a more or less avowed purpose of engaging them merely on trial. 
This has never been the custom of our church and cannot become 
such if we believe in the divinity of the call. Perhaps at some 
other time we ought to say more about this.” 


IS GOD A DICTATORP 


The subject of dictatorships is much discussed these days 
and some one or group of Presbyterian young people evi- 
dently put God in the role of dictator. In the Christian Union 
Herald an answer to this interpretation is written: 


“The great fact is, that God Himself has refused to be a dic- 
tator. He has issued His commands, and written them into the 
moral order of the universe; but men are free to disobey them. 
There is no compulsion. God left everyone of us free to make a 
fool of himself—a fool and a failure and a foe. He commands but 


He will not coerce. The child of the Father has eternally the 


right to come to that Father and claim his inheritance, to spend 
as he will; and if it is spent among harlots and husks, so much 
the worse for the child, and so much the sadder for the Father. 
God in His infinite wisdom, when He made the colossal experi- 
ment of man, knew that it is better to be free and fail than to 
succeed and be in slavery. That is the divine audacity, evidenced 
in man’s freedom of choice. The penalty of rebellion against divine 
law is simply the divine estrangement. Paul in the first chapter 
of Romans states it three times, like the tolling of a death knell: 
‘God gave them up... . God gave them up. ... God gave them 
up. No dictatorship, with its ‘concentration camps,’ its blood 
purges, its ‘liquidation’ of its foes: just abandonment. ‘He that 
is filthy, let him be made filthy still.’ 

“And so, since God has not chosen to be dictator over His chil- 
dren, He refuses to bless the method of spiritual dictatorship on 
the part of His servants. His truth must win its way simply be- 
cause it is truth; never because it is buttressed with political 
power. It must win by its sheer persuasiveness. It must win by 
the inner witness of the Spirit; by the magnetism of ‘that Strange 
Man on the cross,’ Who said, ‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself.’ There is no other way than that 
by which ‘every last bewildering problem’ will be solved.” 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


ISAIAH 


Isa. 6:1ff. This chapter sets forth “Isaiah’s Vision and 
Commission.” If the book were arranged in the order of 
time, it would be the first chapter. Thus far the people are 
described as irreligious and rebellious. The prophet is dis- 
heartened and downcast. But then he remembers his vision 
_ of the Lord and his call and commission, and he is re-assured 

and comforted. He is convinced thereby that he has a divine 
message and mission, and he goes forth to wait patiently and 
work diligently as God may direct. Not seldom a Christian 
minister, opposed and discouraged, is heartened and strength- 
ened by reminding himself of his divine call. 

Isaiah’s vision of the Lord was that of the Son of God 
(John 12: 41). The prophet was ecstatic as Paul was to be 
(Acts 22: 17, 18; II Cor. 12: 1-4) or pneumatic as John was 
to be (Rev. 1: 10). He saw Him in a human form. The Lord 
was seated on a lofty throne and the train of His royal robe 
(a fabric of light) filled the temple. Above Him, poised on 
their wings, stood the Seraphim, or “burning ones” (the 
word in this meaning only here)—the divine guards who 
kept everything that was profane and unclean from the holy 
God. Each one had six wings: with two he covered his face 
(in reverence), with two he covered his feet (in humility), 
with two he did fly (in service). Then the Seraphic choir 
gave voice: the one part raised the Trisagion, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy, is Jehovah of hosts,” and the other part in antiphony 
gave the response, “The whole earth is full of His glory.” 
The word “Holy” is thrice repeated for emphasis. As a 
Trinitarian formula it was not present to the mind of the 
prophet, although the Seraphim may have been conscious 
of it (Rev. 4: 8). Observe that God’s holiness is His glory. 
It is on the holiness of God that Isaiah especially dwells. 
Fourteen times in the first part (Chs. 1-39) does Isaiah use 
the expression, “Holy One of Israel,” and fifteen times in 
the second part (Chs. 40-66). Elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment the expression occurs only six times. 


The vision of King Jehovah of hosts makes Isaiah con- 
scious of his own sinfulness and unworthiness; whereupon 
one of the Seraphim cleanses his lips with a live coal taken 
from off the altar of incense (nothing is so purifying as fire) 
and he hears the voice of the Lord saying, “Whom shall I 
send, and who shall go for us?” for Me and the heavenly 
host? The prophet answers, “Here am I, send me.” But 
observe that the emphasis is not on the pronoun “I” but on 
the verb “send”: “send me; use me as Thou wilt, to speak 
Thy word and do Thy work.” Isaiah had not been purified in 
vain. All sinfulness, selfishness, fearfulness had been burned 
out of him, and he offers himself to God without reserve. 


Isa. 7:3. Shear-jashub, the name of Isaiah’s child, means 
“A remnant shall return,” that is, from the captivity. The 
child”s name and his actual presence were designed to make 
-that promise real (see 10: 21). 


Isa. 7:9. “If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be 
satisfied.” Moffatt renders: “If your faith does not hold, you 
will never hold out.” Dr. McFadyen has: “Faith brings 
fixity.” He further says: “This word of the prophet’s early 
ministry is also one of his latest: ‘he who believeth shall not 
give way’ (28:16). That is the precious foundation stone 
that abides unshaken amid the shock of circumstances, and 
that can bear any weight that can be thrown upon it. This 
is Isaiah’s great contribution to religion: he is, before all 
things, the prophet of faith. ‘In quietness and confidence 
your strength shall be’ (30: 15).” This last sentence was 
the favorite text of Mr. Robert G. Chisolm, for many years 
a lay leader of our Church in the South. 
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Isa, 7:14. “Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and shall call his name, Immanuel,” that is, “God (is) 
with us.” For “virgin,” the margin rightly has, “maiden.” 
The Hebrew word means young woman, unmarried female. 
There is here clearly a double reference. “The language of 
verses 15, 16 points to an early deliverance, within the life- 
time of the child. The second and complete fulfillment was 
in the birth of the Messiah (Matt. 1: 22, 23).” The passage 
7: 10-16 is the Epistle for the Anunciation. 


Isa. 8:1. The long Hebrew name means, “Haste, spoil! 
quick, prey!’ Moffatt renders it: “Spoilsoonpreyquick.” 
This child and his brother “A-remnant-shall-return,” by 
their names were “signs” in Israel from Jehovah (v. 18). 
This had a later application, and therefore the language is 
applied to the Messiah in Heb. 2: 13. 


Isa. 8:19. This verse presents a timely truth. Luther’s 
Version has: “Are we to ask the deaa for the living?” “This 
is surely a message for those who are influenced by the spir- 
itism of today. No real light has ever come on any subject 
from that source.” 


Isa, 9:6, 7. These verses should be read. For the sake of 
brevity we shall let two others speak. The first is a com- 
mentator who says: “This magnificent prophecy, which 
forms one of the great choruses in Handel’s Messsiah, can- 
not be applied to any other sovereign than Immanuel already 
predicted. The ancient Jews were unanimous in referring 
it to the Messiah; and, although these exact words are not 
quoted in the New Testament, the passage is evidently re- 
ferred to in the annunciation of the birth of our Lord (Luke 
1: 28-33).” The second is a recent writer who says: “With- 
in the compass of such an expectation the last great Beth- 
lehemite appeared indeed as the rightful successor to David, 
and yet as merely a Babe in the manger, not inheriting his 
earthly dominion or accepting his conception of kingship. 
Yet the cause of peace on earth is hopeless unless this 
powerless Child becomes Lord.” 


Isa. 11: 1-5, These verses are the Epistle for the Visitation. 
“And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of 
Jesse.” Jesse rather than David is named not only because 
Jesse lived in Bethlehem where Christ was to be born, but 
also beause the Davidic family is here considered as re- 
duced to the same obscure condition in which Jesse lived, 
as contrasted with the royal cond:tion to which David later 
attained. “And a branch out of his roots shall bear fruit.” 
The Hebrew word for “branch” is netzer, the root of the 
name Nazareth (see Matt. 2: 23). Moffatt renders: “From 
the stump of Jesse a root shall rise, and a scion from his 
roots shall flourish.” In the year one of our era David’s 
house had become the mere stump of an age-old tree, so 
greatly had its fortunes fallen. It had reverted to its humble 
origin in and around Bethlehem. It is, however, to attain 
to more than its former glory. Out of the stock or stump 
of Jesse shall come forth a fresh green “twig” (netzer). It 
was in Bethlehem, the birthplace of David, that Jesus was 
born, but He was brought up in Nazareth, a small and 
despised town (John 1: 46), and the Son of David was 
Himself of an equally humble appearance (“the carpenter,” 
“the Nazarene”). But this lowly beginning should lead to 
eventual greatness. This branch should bear wonderful, 
plentiful fruit. It is significant that Ephratah (Micah 5: 2) 
means “Fruitful.” 


Isa. 12:3. “Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out 
of the wells of salvation.” There may be here an allusion 
to the miraculous supply of water to the Israelites in the 
wilderness, which was commemorated at the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles (Lev. 23: 34; John 7: 37). The blessings of salva- 
tion are often compared to water, a supply of which in that 
hot and dry land saved many a thirsting man from death 
(55: 1; John 4: 10; Rev. 22: 1, 17). 
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NEXT SUNDAY’S GOSPEL LESSON 


St. LuKE in his narrative of what Jesus said and did as 
the Messiah and Redeemer, reaches in what we call the nine- 
teenth chapter of his Gospel the record of the last week in 
the Saviour’s life. He is writing, one remembers, to his friend 
Theophilus a “declaration of those things that are most 
surely believed among us.” From the “public entry” on the 
first day of the week Luke proceeds to a description of oc- 
currences in Jerusalem during the days preceding the fatal 
Friday. It is not a diary, but a selection of teachings which 
some act of Jesus led Him to give and the evangelist to 
remember. A comment on the huge stones of the temple 
wall led to a pronouncement of the doom of Jerusalem. “Not 
one stone shall be left upon another.” 

Between the year when our Lord thus foretold the fate 
of the city He wished had been found worthy of remaining, 
and its partial demolishment a little more than three decades 
intervened. Jesus spoke in the year A. D. 29 of our calendar, 
and Jerusalem was besieged in the year 70. Our new Lu- 
theran commentary prefers the year 70 as the date when 
Luke wrote this gospel. It is believed that the evangelist 
saw happen what the Messiah foresaw was the fate of Jeru- 
salem when its enemies had digged a trench about it and 
hemmed the people within its walls. Certainly a consider- 
able portion of the prophesies of Jesus were fulfilled, and 
Luke could say in his opening paragraph that he was writing 
those things that are most surely believed among us. 

Relative to Jerusalem, the Jews and the disciples, all that 
was foretold by their Messiah came to pass. A most terrible 
siege took place in 70. Then in the year A. D. 135 in punish- 
ment for a second uprising led by one Bar-Cockba the city 
was literally leveled to the ground, its inhabitants dispersed 
and a Roman colony planted among its ruins. The results 
of apostasy were then and thus completed. The shrewd 
diplomatic dealings with Rome’s emperors, whereby the 
Jews managed to be friends with successive tyrants did not 
save them. Not even the pitiable disguise of their rejection 
of Jesus, when they shouted to Pilate, “We have no friend 
but Ceesar,’ was a shelter on the day of their reckoning. 

But Luke repeats our Lord’s words in his record of the 
prophecy, and one is correct in understanding that a world- 
wide catastrophe remains as a future product of unbelief 
in God and defiance of divine love and law. This great and 
terrible and universal day of the Lord has not yet dawned. 
Of the time of its arrival no one is aware. We only know 
on the authority of divine inspiration that when again a 
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fullness of time is reached, when the cup of iniquity is filled, 
when the Gospel has been truly offered to mankind, then 
will be at hand the “sometime” of Jesus’ second coming. 
The church continues to proclaim the prophecy which calls 
attention to this day of judgment. Without attempting to 
date the event nor to explain how it can happen, we year 
by year warn the people—“Take heed to yourselves, watch 
and pray that ye may be able to escape all these things that 
shall come to pass and to stand before the Son of man.” 

There is significance in that word stand. Its opposite is 
fear, grovelling, groping, cowardly fear. For them that be- 
lieve the second coming of Jesus has no terrors. They await 
the sound of the trumpet and the vision of the hosts of 
heaven who shall be visible upon that day great and 
glorious. Then shall the dead be raised and with them we 
shall meet the Lord in the air. 


PENSION MONTH 


From THE Board of Pensions all the clergymen of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, ourselves among them, 
have received printed material apprising them that the 
period of Advent is special to this agency’s work for the 
church. That work is of two sorts. The first is the admin- 
istration of pensions to retired or disabled clergymen, to 
clergymen’s widows, and clergymen’s children that are un- 
der sixteen years of age and in need of financial aid. The 
amounts now distributed are $300, $200 and $50 per annum. 
The several sums do not satisfy the church’s membership, 
however gratefully the “pension family” (numbering 1,076 
persons) may receive them. We say that without fear of 
contradiction because from the very beginning of its ex- 
istence the United Lutheran Church in America put minis- 
terial pensions among its current objectives and enthusias- 
tically assigned 1928, its tenth birthday, to the gathering of a 
supplementary endowment fund. We italicize the supple- 
mentary feature of the endowment fund. The primary source 
of pensions is the eleven and three-fourths cents out of every 
dollar given by the members of congregations for benev- 
olences administered by U. L. C. A. boards and agencies. 

We ask the pastors and members of our group of Lu- 
therans to remember once more that the establishment of 
the pension system we have was neither a charity nor a 
temporary arrangement. It has and merits the honorable 
title of Service Pension, and is thus distinguished from Con- 
tributive Pensions to which pastors and congregations pay 
annual sums that amount to the purchase of an annuity. 
This latter is a perfectly legitimate and proper system but 
it is not ours. We know that every clergyman in the course 
of serving a parish or an institution serves the church as 
a whole. It is in recognition of this “general product” of 
his ministry or of the ministry as a whole that our way of 
granting pensions was introduced. We repeat—it is not a 
charity though in the sense that it expresses good will, it is 
one of our benevolences. And it is the sort of good will that 
rests on honest regard for services rendered. It is honorable 
to those who provide it and honorable to those who re- 
ceive it. 

Just why the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief was 
given the Advent season during which to remind the church 
of the business assigned it we do not know, but we thor-° 
oughly approve the selection. We hope every pastor will 
have due respect for his fellow workers in the ministry, and 
true recognition of the mind of his church as expressed in 
its establishment of a Service Pension system and such a 
valuation of honesty as every servant of the church should 
have. Thus equipped, he will announce that a sum equiva- 
lent to 11.75 per cent of the sum apportioned his congrega- 
tion is his and his parishioners’ share of the Service Pension 
earned by the ministry of the United Lutheran Church and 
thus annually due. Thus the Church Year will be opened 
auspiciously. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


More than a decade ago, a lovely Swedish lady, Elsa 
Brandstrom by name, came to the United States to plead 
for the relief of German soldiers left by the World War in 
Russian Siberia. She was successful in the sum of $100,000, 
it was indefinitely stated certainly she was able to carry 
out the purpose of her visit and bring back to an institution 
in Central Europe those in whose behalf she came to speak. 
The secular press called her the “Angel of Siberia.” 

Now Miss Brandstrom’s companion and treasurer of the 
fund was a lady of title, the Countess Douglas, a familiar 
name indeed. We used to speak a piece about a certain Lord 
Douglas of which we still remember a line—“The hand of 
Douglas is his own.” But that Douglas was Scotch—vurra 
Scotch. And how a Countess Douglas could be Swedish,— 
and charmingly so she was,—we could not understand. But 
to an American descendant of Swedish citizens of whom we 
made inquiry her title was no mystery. We learned that in 
the wars of Sweden, quite a number of men from Scotland 
gallantly participated and were taken into the Swedish 
gentry. May one suspect that a certain percentage of Scottish 
thriftiness got loose among the Swedish people in addition 
to the might of arms that was contributed? 


We raise the question in order to ask another perhaps 
more difficult one. We learn through synodical authorities 
and from Lutheran journals that some congregations of our 
church are very cautious in extending calls to clergymen 
when the salary item is under consideration. $1,200 per year 
was stipulated by one group as the utmost they could give 
their pastor. There is no parsonage and city prices must be 
paid for living. Of course only a single man could hope to 
pay his bills from such an amount. Congregations must not 
be surprised if few experienced men are interested in such 
calls when they are extended them. It is to be hoped that 
dickering such as belongs to trading horses and buying 
clothes from the Cohens may not again obtain a foothold in 
our church councils and synodical authorities. 


Experience an Asset 

It takes more than sincerity of faith, three or four years 
of seminary study and the rite of ordination to enable a man 
to be an efficient pastor. So much any experienced open- 
minded minister will state (if asked). The gospel changes 
not at all, and the people and their environment provide a 
school of experience and conclusions therefrom, which are 
very educational to the pastor. As is true of all positions 
where the contacts of a person with persons are involved, 
congregations react. to sermons and circumstances in ap- 
proximately the same manner. Hence experience is an asset. 
Granted that a minister has been studious and active in the 
work for ten years, he has that to draw upon for the next 
decade which the recent graduate of the seminary has yet 
to acquire. 

Of the late Dr. Fry of Trinity Church, Reading, a story 
circulated that one year he appointed a young man “‘to fill 
his pulpit” during a vacation period. On his return, a vet- 
eran member said to him, “Dr. Fry, I want you to take 
a vacation and I have appreciated the sermons preached by 
your supply. But his visits to my house were those of a 
novice. I got little from them.” Our young brethren will 
please excuse editorial frankness in referring to their ability. 
Congregations should not debar themselves from the ef- 
ficiency acquired only by experience. This they go far in 
doing when the salary offered with a call is insufficient to 
maintain a clergyman with a family. 


Spanish Sympathies 
In as much as the letter has been sent to us, we infer that 
the other Lutheran pastors whose names are in our Church 
Year Book were similarly appealed to. We refer to the 


request sent out by American Friends of Spanish Demo- 
cracy to sponsor a statement of which the fifth and last 
paragraph reads: 

“The issue in Spain today is clearly the defense of democracy 
in the hands of a legally elected government against the violent 
attempt to overthrow it by Fascist reaction. No Christian who 
cherishes either religious liberty or the principle of democracy 
and liberty can fail to support those who are sacrificing their 
lives in beating back this desperate attempt to return to feuda- 
lism and the rule of privilege in the hands of Fascists.” 

Now, personally, all we know of the conditions in Spain 
is “what we read in the papers.” What we think about the 
situation is the product of what we read and our personal 
feelings about Spain, Roman Catholicism, revolution, the 
Moors across the straits in North Africa and the class strife 
in Europe. We remark also that the American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy have already aroused the suspicion and 
opposition of sundry friends of Fascist Spain; the numbers 
of America, a Roman Catholic (Jesuit) journal convey that 
impression to us. We could not rationally conclude what 
the issue clearly is: it looks to us like a very complicated, 
many-sided situation. 

From what we have read, we incline to the belief that 
Spain’s ruling classes during the last twenty years were 
more anxious to maintain caste and the forms of Catholicism 
than to give the people the privileges and rewards of labor 
they deserved. To that extent we sympathize with demo- 
cracy. But if we must choose between a government that 
insists upon Catholicism and one modeled on that of Russia 
which fosters stark atheism,—we prefer even a corrupted 
form of Christianity to something falser than the animism 
of Darkest Africa. We cannot understand, however, how the 
Spanish insurgents can justify importing Moors in order to 
win a battle that should be fought with ballots instead of 
bullets. The Moors are neither Spaniards nor Christians. 
Finally, the utter ruthlessness of the struggle has plunged 
the contest into the realms of fanaticism. Again we refer to 
“the papers.” What we read there seems to us to amount 
to justification of complete isolation of the whole nation. 
It appears impossible to distinguish the barbarism of one 
side from that of the other. 


Extended Sympathies 

We do not exactly criticize the citizens of the United 
States who feel the urge to organize Friends of this or that 
nation. Certainly this effort in behalf of the republicanism 
of Spain is quite different from similar movements that drew 
largely on descendants of the nation supported, Ireland for 
the Irish, Poland for the Polish, and Germany for the Ger- 
mans. Also this is a fairly free country, and the right of 
assembly, of free speech, and of organization and appeal for 
money is properly cherished. But the results obtained as 
far as we have been able to observe them, are not of great 
value to the objectives of affection, Ireland excepted per- 
haps. We doubt if the Friends of Germany (to name an 
organization much heard of in 1933) has affected at all the 
course of events in Germany. They have figured in sundry 
controversies and not very profitable riots in this country. 

We do criticize the misuse of American privileges when 
the clergy of the churches in the United States are the 
targets of appeals “in the name of humanity” or “of demo- 
cracy” or “of spiritual freedom” to sponsor some political 
party in a foreign country. Generally an element of pre- 
judice or partisanship can be found in those backing the 
appeals, They deal with prerogatives of the civil powers, 
intrusion into which by the ecclesiastical powers produces 
little beyond resentments. We know no grounds on which to 
rest approval of joining such organizations: in fact, we 
advise against it. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“AND THEN SHALL THEY SEE THE 
SON OF MAN COMING IN A CLOUD 
WITH POWER AND GREAT GLORY. 
AND WHEN THESE THINGS BEGIN 
TO COME TO PASS, THEN LOOK UP, 
AND LIFT UP YOUR HEADS; FOR 
YOUR REDEMPTION DRAWETH 
NIGH.” 


“O come, O .ome, Emmanuel, and ransom 
captive Israel.” Cet us make sure that our 
hearts are made +z2ady for that coming. 


Come, Lord, and tarry not: 
Bring the long icoked-for Day. 
O why these years of waiting here, 
These ages of delay? 


Come, for Thy saints still wait: 
Daily ascends their sigh; 

The Spirit and the Bride say, Come; 
Dost Thou not hear the cry? 


Come, for creation groans, 
Impatient of Thy stay, 

Worn out with these long years of ill, 
These ages of delay. 


Come, for Thy Israel pines, 
An exile from Thy fold; 

O call to mind Thy faithful word, 
And bless them as of old. 


Come, for Thy foes are strong; 
With taunting lips they say, 
“Where is the promised Advent now, 
And where the dreaded Day?” 


Come, and make all things new; 
Build up this ruined earth, 

Restore our faded Paradise, 
Creation’s second birth. 


Come, and begin Thy reign 
Of everlasting peace; 
Cvme, take the kingdom to Thyself, 
reat King of righteousness! 
—Horatius Bonar. 


A CHILD, ON CHRISTMAS 


“Gop BLESS us every one.” 

In these words of Tiny Tim dwell all the 
blessed sentiments of Christmas. Good will 
is there, gratitude to God, the pregnant 
sense of the brotherhood of man, that 
divine spark of unselfishness which glows 
during the Christmas season although it 
may be covered: by ashes during all the 
rest of the year. 

“Every one” allows for no exceptions. 
The rich, the poor, the kind, the cruel, the 
good and the bad are all included. All do 
not equally deserve the divine blessing, 
but all need it equally, and in their several 
ways may be touched and purified and 
lifted, for a time at least, to a realization 
of the spiritual meaning of life. 

And if we are so unhappy as to fail to 
see any cause for thankfulness, let us re- 
member that it was the little crippled boy 
who had no material blessings at all, but 
a great. and courageous soul, who voiced 
the Christmas spirit when he said: “God 
bless us every one.”—Anon. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


A BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
LETTER 


My Dear Friends: 

I wavE aLways loved Christmas—loved 
its bustle, its excitement, and its happy 
surprises. I have always wanted to see 
every one remembered. And during the 
hard years of my life, when the giving of 
gifts was necessarily limited because of a 
lack of means, I mourned over it all by 
myself. It was a real cross to me, whether 
it should have been or not. And yet, as I 
have grown older, and, I trust, wiser, I 
have realized more and more that Christ- 
mas has a higher and a deeper meaning 
than either giving or, receiving. We make 
too much of Christmas in one way, and 
not enough in another. I so love the sec- 
ond chapter of Luke that tells us in such 
beautiful language of the birth of the 
Christ-child. That event—that night in 
Bethlehem, when shepherds watched their 
flocks on the Judean hills—is the thing we 
should rejoice over. Giving is well and 
good. But over and above that, how our 
souls should delight in the opened heavens, 


and the singing by an angel chorus of the . 


first Christmas song, “Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good will to men.” 

As I have said, we lay too much stress 
on giving at Christmas time, and not 
enough on the glorious fact that centuries 
ago, in a manger,,a child was born who 
was to be the Saviour of the world. 

toving Christmas as I do, I have striven 
all my life to make it a joyous and a happy 
occasion for others. When I had little to 
give, 1 still loved it, and I love it today. 
Though the one who meant so much to me 
has been taken away, even in the face of 
that sorrow I must not sadden or depress 
those with whom I come in contact. I must 
still make preparations for the day. It is 
Christmas time. A time to hang the holly 
wreaths and light the Christmas candles. 
A time to fill the stockings and sing our 
Christmas songs. And, as a Christian, I 
have no right to let my sorrow cast its 
shadow over those for whose happiness I 
pray. 

I have, as you know, many friends who 
are poor, and among them is a girl whom 
I think a great deal of. Jeanette has in- 
deed a generous spirit. Last Christmas she 
wanted to give gifts to her friends, but 
she was only a working girl and her wages 
were small. The only way she could do it 
was to cut down on her eating. Jeanette 
had a small room in a lodging house, and 
if over that gas stove in her room there 
was less to be cooked than there had been, 
no one was the wiser. As the little array 
of gifts grew, she cut down more and more 
on her supplies. And because she did, her 
cheeks grew paler and her step slower. In 
this way, by cooking less for her meals, 
she was able to send Christmas gifts to 
those she loved, and I was one of them. 

But shortly after the holidays she came 
down with a serious illness, and it was 
learned then that her poor little body had 
been so undernourished it was hard to 


save her at all. After a long siege she re- 
covered; that is, she recovered partially, 
for an illness such as hers takes time. And 
those who know say it was all brought 
about by lack of proper food, and that 
Jeanette’s desire to make Christmas gifts 
caused it. 

That is so wrong, dears, and I am relat- 
ing Jeanette’s story to you that you may 
profit by it. If our very lives are endan- 
gered by Christmas giving, then it is time 
to stop. So, dears, don’t overdo it, for 
when we exhaust our strength and our 
purses at the same time, we are getting 
far away from what Christmas really 
means. 

The little Christ-child in the manger 
came to bring peace and joy, not strife, 
contention and the spirit of bargaining. If 
we cannot afford to give much, let us give 
what we can without bringing upon our-- 
selves mental suffering, for that is what 
Christmas does to so many. If there is not 
much money, you can still hang the wreath 
in the window; you can trim the Christ- 
mas tree; you can bake a Christmas cake. 
You can write a Christmas letter. 

Louisa May Alcott, author of “Little 
Women,” tells, in her life story, of one 
Christmas she experienced when all the 
gifts they received were apples. And, in 
conclusion, she added: “We must not ex- 
pect presents, when there is a famine.” 

The trouble with most of us is that we 
have a wrong conception of Christmas. In- 
stead of the quiet in our souls that ve 
ought to have, there is only turmoil and 
confusion. 

Had I been like some people, worrying 
and fretting because I could not give the 
things I like to give, someone else would 
be writing you a Chritmas letter instead 
of me. God knows about us. If it were 
best for us to be rolling in riches, He 
would provide it. He would see that we 
had riches. But some of us grow best in 
the soil of poverty. Some of us develop 
most under the winds of adversity. So, I 
want you this Christmas time to be happy. 

Read in the Book of books of the Wise 
Men who followed the star, and, following 
it, found the little Christ-child in the 
manger beside His mother. 

What a reward to them who, their search 
ended, worshiped Him and bestowed upon 
Him their gifts, “returning home by an- 
other way.” Here is a verse for you I have 
written: ; 


In a manger there He lay, 

Beside His mother, Christmas Day; 

The Wise Men, following afar, 

Were guided by that wondrous star. 

It stopped, and they the. Christ-child found 
And worshiped there on holy ground. 


We are inclined many times to envy 
those at Christmas time who have the 
money to spend that is denied us. And 
yet, if we could only realize that money 
cannot buy happiness, we would not ex- 
change our station in life with anyone else, 
no matter how much wealth was back of it. 
Here are more verses I have written: 
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In a corner of my heart 
There is a little elf, 

Who’s very glad to stay when I 
Forget to think of self. 


But when I don’t this little elf 
Just takes herself away; 

Then, when I conquer selfishness, 
She’s back again to stay. 


You ask the name of this small elf? 
I’m sure you each can guess; 

Where’er she’s found, there’s joy around— 
Her name is happiness. 


As I write you this Christmas letter, the 
many Christmases of my life, as I remem- 
ber them, form themselves into a proces- 
sion and one by one appear before me. 
There is the Christmas when I received 
the pretty blue hood and the little pearl 
purse. The Christmas, further back than 
that, when I took from my Christmas 
stocking a small gold ring and a red and 
brown copy of Louisa May Alcott’s story, 
“Under the Lilacs.” 

And the one before that, when I ex- 
tracted from the top of my stocking a 
beautiful doll, dressed in gorgeous yellow. 
Then there was the Christmas when father 
suffered financial reverses, and there were 
so few gifts in our Christmas stockings. 

The first Christmas in my own home. 
How clearly that stands out in my mem- 
ory. How happy I was, as I made ready 
for it with my young husband beside me! 
Then there is that Christmas when I hung 
up the stocking of my first baby. And 
that later Christmas when I hung up the 
stocking of my second child. 

All of these pass before me, clothed with 
the memories of the past. Now, in the 
Christmases that come, I am walking 
alone, and yet, as I do, these words come 
to me, and I am setting them down for you: 


Christmas brings to thee a message, 
Brush thy tears away; 

In the Father’s house thy loved ones 
Still keep Christmas Day. 


Christmas would be Christmas to me 
were there nothing to set it aside save the 
Christmas carols. Last Christmas, in a 
building intended for a garage, the mem- 
bers of my little Sunday school sang the 
carols with happy hearts. This year we 
are singing them in a completed little 
church. Here is another verse for you: 


Christmas means so much to me 

When I the Father's goodness see; 

Shall I not sing my anthem, then, 

Of, “On earth peace, good will to men”? 


A last word. 

Love Christmas, then, not for the giving, 
not for the receiving, but because of the 
little Christ-child lying in his manger. 

In a humble little church the other day, 
Isaw these words above the altar, “Thanks 
be unto God for His unspeakable gift.” 
And that is just what it is, “wnspeakable”; 
for how can we, in our faultiness and our 
shortcomings, give forth as we should our 
gratitude for the Gift? It is beyond us and 
too great for poor human expression. I 
love that chorus of the carol which ends 


“Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 
Born is the King of Israel.” 


A little girl came to a young primary 
teacher to begin school. “And what is your 
name?” the teacher asked. 
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Looking up, the little girl replied: “My 
name is Noel. I was born on Christmas 
Day.” And I thought, as I think now, what 
a beautiful name to give a little Christmas 
child. 

And, as I wish you each a merry Christ- 
mas, I would have you think of me as 
doing what I can for those about me, in 
this, the most blessed season of the year. 
I would have you envy no one. I would 
have you, in faith believing that “all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God.” As I once heard a minister say, 
“God and good are almost alike; almost 
twin words, with the exception of one let- 
ter.” Rest on His goodness, then, this 
Christmas-tide. Then, be your gifts few or 
many, your Christmas will still be merry. 
Here are my closing verses: 


Would you have a merry Christmas? 
Let your heart reach out 

In pity for the sick and poor 
That cluster all about. 


Would you have a merry Christmas? 
Turn your thoughts away 

From what you'd like and give to those 
Who need it Christmas Day. 


Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! 
Blessed words and true; 

For, as you give to others, lo, 
The best will come to you. 


A merry, merry Christmas! A Christmas 
kiss and a Christmas prayer. 
Ever and always, 
One Wuo Loves You. 
—Girlhood Days. 


HOLIDAY MISTLETOE 


THE BEAUTIFUL mistletoe, associated these 
many years with Christmas, is really a 
parasite plant, which has defeated all at- 
tempts of science to be raised directly from 
the soil. The roots send their fibers into 
the woody substance of some tree and live 
entirely on its sap. The stems and leaves 
of the mistletoe, it is curious to observe, 
are incapable of absorbing moisture. 

The mistletoe is of little, if any, use to 
man, but was held in high esteem by the 
ancient Druids of old England and con- 
nected with many of their superstitions. 
The Druids, however, found the parasite 
growing frequently on oak trees, whereas 
today mistletoe is found, here in the United 
States, thriving on many different species 
of tree. 

The custom of hanging mistletoe as 
Christmas decorations seems to have arisen 
from a practise of the Druid youths, many 
centuries ago, who went around their com- 
munity bearing branches of mistletoe to 
announce the entrance of the new year. 

The parasite plant now thrives in many 
parts of the South and West, as far north 
as British Columbia, while large masses 
are annually gathered in Mexico and the 
West Indies. California forests provide es- 
pecially bumper crops of mistletoe, and 
today a thriving business engages the time 
of a multitude of mistletoe gatherers and 
packers just before the holiday season, that 
millions of homes may use this artistic 
natural decoration to herald in the holiday 
season, along with other greens. 

—Young People. 
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THE CHILD THAT MAKES 
ME HAPPY 


THE cHILD that makes me happy 
Came many years ago, 

But no one heard His footsteps 
Upon the falling snow; 

He came so very softly 
Down to the sleeping earth 

That no one knew till angels 
Were singing of His birth. 


The people of Judea 

Who heard the angels sing 
About the little Jesus, 

Who came to be their King, 
I’m told, were all so frightened 

That blessed Christmas morn, 
Until the angels told them 

A Saviour had been born. 


The Child that makes me happy 
Will make you happy, too; 
He fills me full of Christmas, 
He’ll do the same for you; 
And now I want to tell you 
Why He to me is dear— 
No one could have a Christmas 
If Jesus were not here. 
—Lavinia E. Brauff. 


WITH ALL HIS STRENGTH 


A LITTLE Boy declared that he loved his 
mother “with all his strength.” He was 
asked to explain what he meant by “with 
all his strength.” He said: “Well, I'll tell 
you. You see we live on the fourth floor 
of this tenement, and there’s no. elevator, 
and the coal is kept down in the basement. 
Mother is dreadfully busy all the time, and 
she isn’t very strong. So I see to it that 
the coal hod is never empty. I lug the coal 
up four flights of stairs all by myself, and 
it’s a pretty big hod. It takes all my 
strength to get it up here. Now isn’t that 
loving my mother with all my strength?” 

—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Sweet Porators. Boil six sweet pota- 
toes until tender. Drain and peel them 
and cut them in thick slices. Put in a 
buttered baking dish, dot with butter, 
sprinkle with brown sugar and a little 
salt. Add a tablespoon of hot water to the 
pan and bake, basting occasionally until 
browned.” 


HAPPINESS 


Happiness goes out from the heart before 
it comes in. It never by any chance stays 
at home. You can harvest it for the com- 
mon good, but you cannot store it for your 
individual use. You can lend it, but you 
cannot borrow it; you can earn it, but you 
cannot buy it; you can spend it, but you 
cannot accumulate it. A man must contri- 
bute to the stock of human joys before he 
can participate in its profits. To seek hap- 
piness without giving it is a futile quest; 
and all our longings for it, if we have not 
learned to give it to others, are as empty 
bottles in the wine-cellar of the soul. Hap- 
piness never really was any good in this 
world but to give away.—Selected. 
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A VISION IN EXILE 


John Discovers the Living Christ Among the Churches 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Revelation 1: 4-18. The Sunday School Lesson for December 13 


Tue REVELATION was a message for its 
time but it has messages for all times. 
Much has been said and written in an at- 
tempt to interpret its visions and. figurative 
language. Speculation has been rife with 
this book. Disputes and bitter strifes have 
centered around its meaning. Not much 
good has come from all this; such a study 
of any book of the Bible is sure to be divi- 
sive and a source of more alienation among 
believers than of unity among them. 

The first three chapters tell of seven let- 
ters to seven churches in Asia Minor, in 
which what is blameworthy and what is 
praiseworthy in each church are indicated, 
‘together with a direct warning and cor- 
rective rule of conduct. The divine au- 
thorization of the letters is declared. A 
striking vision of the Christ is described. 
The place of Christ among the churches 
is discovered and accepted as an unchange- 
able fact. 

Important for churches and for Chris- 
tians today is the fact that Christ abides 
among the churches, giving them His light, 
pointing out their shortcomings, manifest- 
ing His concern for their loyalty to their 
purpose, and indicating both the way they 
should go and the reward they shall re- 
ceive for going that way. 


Author 


The times were perilous. Persecution 
was at its worst. To be caught as a Chris- 
tian was to be made to suffer, even to die. 
John was exiled to Patmos for his part in 
promoting the Gospel. He was a fellow- 
sufferer with Christians because he stood 
loyally by Jesus Christ. On Patmos John 
received the revelation which he was com- 
manded to preserve in writing, as a 
strengthening message to the oppressed 
Christians. To establish his identity and 
thus make his writing acceptable to the 
Christians John related what happened to 
him. His writing was especially for the 
seven churches, named in verse eleven in 
the order in which they would be reached, 
starting at Ephesus. But the readers must 
be assured that the writer was not an im- 
postor, that he was not an enemy setting 
a trap for them. So John made intimate 
statements concerning himself which linked 
him with other Christians. Like them he 
was persecuted; in fact, he was an exile 
“for the word of God and the testimony 
of Jesus.” The author could be believed 
and his writing taken as true. These per- 
secuted Christians would eagerly welcome 
this message of comfort from John, espe- 
cially when they learned the authority of 
his writing. 

Authority 

Why did he write? What right had he to 
dispatch this message to them? John had 
a satisfying answer to these questions. He 
had an insight into Christ, based on com- 
panionship with Jesus during his years of 

' discipleship. But added to this was his 
vision of Christ on a certain “Lord’s day” 
when he was “in the Spirit.” A great voice, 


one not to be mistaken or mistrusted, had 
commanded him to write messages he 
would receive, and the book thus written 
was to be sent to the seven churches. All 
this was direct authority for what he wrote. 
This authority came from Christ, Who ap- 
peared to him in a remarkable vision. The 
seven separate candlesticks, and “one like 
unto a son of man” in their midst—this 
John beheld. It was the Christ John saw 
in vision. His garments were royal and 
priestly. His whole being was remarkable. 
His voice was penetrating; its words could 


- be heard and distinguished. His message 


was as cutting as a two-edged sword; it 
went to the heart of things. No noon-day 
sun equaled the light of His countenance. 
It was from this One, the Christ of the 
vision, that John had his authority. So, as 
they read, they were sure that one of 
their own number, a Christian in persecu- 
tion as were they, had written to them 
under the authority of the Christ in whom 
they believed and for whose sake they 
were being persecuted. 


Authorization 


But John went further; he described 
how he was authorized to write. A great 
voice gave the command, specifying what 
he was to do. He was to write a book of 
messages from Christ to the churches. He 
was ordered to write the things he saw, 
and the things which would be revealed to 
him. So John had his authorization. He 
believed that it was direct and that he 
was obligated to obey it in detail. How 
faithfully he did so is evident from what 
he wrote. 


THINK OF THESE 


CuristT LooKS on His churches as His 
agents to bring people into His kingdom. 


How glorious Christ would be to all of 
us if we had eyes to see Him as He is! 


The Revelation is an added proof of the 
living Lord. If we have a living Lord, 
then ours should be a living church. 


Like church, like members; no doubt it 
is the members who determine what their 
church is like. 


Christ is not to be feared, but rever- 
enced and obeyed. 


Each act of personal obedience is a 
means of blessing to others; John’s obedi- 
ence brought comfort to many persecuted 
Christians. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Seeing the Glorified Jesus. Rev. 1: 9-18. 

T. The Ascension. Acts 1: 6-11. 

W. Stephen’s Vision. Acts 7: 54-60. 

Th. The Exalted Christ. Phil. 2: 5-11. 

F. The River of Life. Rev. 22: 1-5. 

. The New Jerusalem. Rev. 21: 1-5. 
“Man’s Fairest Hope.” I Cor. 15: 35-44. 
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Christ was discovered to be in the midst 
of the persecuted churches, deeply con- 
cerned about them, not in a general way 
but specifically. A separate letter to each 
church indicated Christ’s knowledge of the 
state of each church. The announcement 
of this could not help but grasp the atten- 
tion of the readers. There would be com- 
fort in learning that even in their persecu- 
tion Christ was with them. Christ was so 
well informed that He could point out 
their faults and show how they could re- 
gain the favor of God. 

The churches today need to have this 
fact driven into their consciousness. Christ 
is in their midst; He knows them as they 
are; He detects their faults and their good 
qualities; He condemns where it is needed 
and commends where it is deserved, and 
recommends the right course to a fulfill- 
ment of the divine purpose of the church. 
Whether the churches recognize Him or 
not He is among them. Whether or not 
they heed his admonitions and accept His 
counsels He is declaring them to the 
churches; it is their loss if they are deaf 
to His words. 


A CROSS SECTION 


A CHURCH SCHOOL is a cross section of its 
community, as to age, education, social 
standing, financial rating, moral strictness, 
and religious faithfulness. Usually it is 
only the age differences that are recog- 
nized. The grading of the school reveals 
this fact. 

But these other ratings obtain, though 
not mentioned or recognized. This means 
that in the school are not all of any one 
type or class of persons. What is in the 
school is a sample of the kinds of persons 
in the community. In other schools of 
other churches are gathered other persons 
with the rating of the persons in your 
school. Perhaps, though this is not at all 
likely, all the persons of a certain rating 
are already in one or another church 
school. If this is not the case, then those 
outside should be reached and brought in. 

If the school is a cross section of a com- 
munity, then it must plan its work in terms 
of the kinds of people it gets from the 
community. The plan that is effective in 
one school may not be adequate for an- 
other school, because its cross section of 
the community may be a bit different. It 
is the needs and capacities of the persons 
in the school, and not the ideal system or 
plan or method, that should be considered. 
On the basis of age grouping this is usually 
done, as curriculum and procedure are 
adapted to the needs and capacities of the 
different ages. However, even here there 
is no fixed rule, for the age group in one 
community may be different from the same 
age group in another community. But there 
are other considerations besides meeting 
people on the basis of their age. The level 
of a community determines largely the 
type of people in the community. The 
church school must meet these types as 
they are and deal with them as they are. 
So it comes about that each school is dis- 
tinctive; it has its own kind of work to do; 
its leaders must know what can be done 
profitably; its means and methods must 
fit the people that its cross section of the 
community puts into the school. 
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The Young ‘People — 


By Amos JOHN TrRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


GREAT ADVENT 
HYMNS 


LuKE 1: 67-79 


ADVENT MEANS “coming” and in the 
Church Year it is the period of preparation 
for the coming of the Christ. The first four 
Sundays in the Church Year are devoted 
to this purpose. First traces of the use of 
this season by the church are found as 
early as A. D. 380. Increasing emphasis 
upon Christmas has made a like increase 
of emphasis upon Advent. Both joy and 
repentance are key ideas in the selection of 
Advent themes. It is a happy time of prep- 
aration for the coming of the King. It is 
also a heart-searching time of preparation 
for the coming of the conqueror of sin. 
John the Baptist, herald of the Christ, 
naturally becomes a dominant Advent 
character. The liturgical color is violet, 
symbolic of repentance. It is also to be 
expected that the second coming of Christ 
should be an appropriate Advent theme. 

It is difficult to select the great hymns 
of the season because of the number of 
good Advent hymns. The selection must 
be a matter of personal judgment. Hymns 
offered on this page are all to be found in 
the Parish School Hymnal. 


“Watchman, Tell Us of the Night” 


The author of this popular Advent hymn 
was Sir John Bowring, an Englishman, son 
of a well-to-do manufacturer of woolen 
goods. His father gave him a splendid 
training in the languages and he developed 
a talent for poetry. He was an editor at 
the age of thirty-three and twice a mem- 
ber of Parliament. He was also a success- 
ful business man, building a modest for- 
tune on the foundation left him by his 
father. Among the great hymns from his pen 
are also “In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” 
“God Is Love, His Mercy Brightens.” 

It was written in 1825, and is built 
upon the service of the watchman who 
made his rounds upon the walls of an 
Oriental city. At stated periods he called 
out the hours. Then at the first signs of 
the coming day, he awakened the people 
so that they could take advantage of the 
cool of the morning for the duties of the 
home and market-place. The Biblical sug- 
gestion for the hymn no doubt comes from 
Isaiah 21: 11, 12. “Watchman, what of the 
night? Watchman, what of the night? The 
watchman said, The morning cometh and 
also the night; if ye will inquire, inquire 
ye; turn ye, come.” 

The hymn may be sung as a dialogue, 
one person or group playing the part of 
the watchman and another taking the part 
of the inquiring traveler. Here is a stanza: 


“Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are? 
Traveler, o’er yon mountain’s height, 
See that glory-beaming star? 
Watchman, doth its beauteous ray 
Aught of joy or hope foretell? 
Traveler, yes, it brings the day, 
Promised day of Israel.” 


“Rejoice, All Ye Believers” 


Laurentius Laurenti wrote this hymn in 
1700. He was a representative of the group 
of German Christians we call Pietists. They 
were deeply spiritual. It was in this group 
that Protestant missions had their birth. 
The translation of this hymn into English 
was made by Jane Borthwick in 1854. The 
author was cantor and director of music 
for many years in the Lutheran Cathedral 
at Bremen, Germany. Another of his en- 
during hymns is “O Saviour of Our Race.” 

This hymn is really a metrical version of 
the parable of the wise and foolish virgins 
recorded in Matthew 25: 1-13. No more 
appropriate passage could have been chosen 
for an Advent hymn. To the thoughtful 
observer it would seem, however, that the 
proportion of five to five would be a very 
generous estimate of the wise and foolish 
preparation for Christians in our times. If 
only half of those preparing were wise, how 
different Christmas would be! There are 
four stanzas, all of them necessary for a 
full rendition of the parable. The first 
stanza follows: 

“Rejoice, all ye believers, 
And let your lights appear! 
The evening is advancing 
And darker night is near. 
The Bridegroom is arising, 
And soon will He draw nigh. 
Up! pray and watch and wrestle— 
At midnight comes the cry!” 


“O, How Shall I Receive Thee?” 

“A divine, sifted in Satan’s sieve” is the 
inscription beneath the picture of Paul 
Gerhardt which hangs in the Church at 
Liibben, Germany, where he served his 
later years as pastor. The inscription is as 
true a picture of the afflicted pastors as the 
likeness above. He was too uncompromis- 
ing in his Lutheranism to receive the favor 
of the Elector Frederick. So he was de- 
posed from his pastorate in St. Nicholas 
Church, Berlin. Later he was reinstated, 
only to lose his pastorate again after a 
short time. This was his happiest pastor- 
ate and lasted a total of nine years. At 
Liibben he served faithfully an unimpor- 
tant parish. 

Not only in his church life was he sifted 
by Satan. The history of his family life is 
full of tragedy. Wife and children were 
all lost to him by sudden death. Yet his 
faith held fast and he found in hymn-writ- 
ing the outlet for his simple trust in God. 
He stands next to Luther in his production 
of hymns that have found favor in the Lu- 
theran Church. Some of those frequently 
used in our American churches are: “If 
God Himself Be for Me,” “Since Jesus Is 
My Friend,” “Jesus, Thy Boundless Love 
to Me,” “Give to the Winds Thy Fears,” 
and the Advent hymn we are studying, “O, 
How Shall I Receive Thee?” One thing to 
mark in all Gerhardt’s hymns is the per- 
sonal pronoun. Though we are not spe- 
cially concerned with them in this study, 
there are sixteen of his hymns that begin 
with “I.” His hymns are very personal and 
his life experiences make it easy for him 


to understand the heart of suffering hu- 
manity. He also had a very simple and 
childlike faith in the boundless love of 
Christ. There is a suggestion in the second 
stanza of our hymn of the triumphal entry 
of Jesus into Jerusalem. There is also a 
missionary tone to the hymn, “All nations 
long to see Thee.” We give the first stanza 
below: 
“O how shall I receive Thee, 
How greet Thee, Lord, aright? 
All nations long to see Thee, 
My Hope, my heart’s delight! 
O kindle, Lord, most holy, 
Thy lamp within my breast, 
To do in spirit lowly 
All that may please Thee best.” 


“O Come, O Come, Emmanuel” 


This is an ancient Latin hymn, the orig- 
inal dating from the eighteenth century. 
However, it goes still farther back to a 
Latin Antiphon of the eleventh century. 
It was translated into English by John 
Mason Neale in 1851. Here again a great 
hymn has come to the church from a pas- 
tor in a small parish and one who was out 
of favor with the church authorities. His 
parish was called “Sackville College” and, 
as the name partly suggests, was an alms- 
house. But the rector of an almshouse, 
suspected of being too fond of the Roman 
Church, became a contributor to the wor- 
ship of thousands of congregations in all 
denominations by his hymns and hymn- 
translations. Even Harvard sought out the 
almshouse preacher and bestowed upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

“O come, O come, Emmanuel, 
And ransom captive Israel, 

That mourns in lonely exile here 
Until the Son of God appear. 

Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel 
Shall come to Thee, O Israel.” 


Other Advent Hymns 


We have by no means exhausted the 
good hymns of Advent. Note the follow- 
ing: “On Jordan’s Banks the Herald’s Cry.” 
In this hymn John the Baptist is the in- 
spiration. “O’er the Distant Mountains 
Breaking” uses the symbol of the sunrise. 
“Hark the Glad Sound! the Saviour Comes” 
shows the influence of the prophecy of 
Isaiah which Jesus Himself chose as a 
basis for His sermon in the Nazareth syn- 
agogue (Luke 4: 16-30). Advent hymns 
are full of hope and praise. Young people 
should thoroughly enjoy singing them. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, December 13. 
A program of Advent hymns is implied by 
the material offered on this page. Variety 
in rendering the hymns may be gained by 
having some sung by soloists or quartets. 
Care must be exercised in the selection of 
the number of stanzas to be sung. Some 
of the stanzas may be read together, or by 
one voice. Do not tire your League by too 
much group singing. Next topic, Favorite 
Christmas Carols. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


A Vindication of Paul 


By Henri Reubelt Pearcy, Th.D. Thomas 
Nelson & Son, New York. Price, $1.50. 


As indicated in the title, this book is 
based upon the assumption that there is a 
need for vindication of Paul. Those who 
have studied extensively in Pauline lit- 
erature will be aware of only a limited 
need for his vindication. However, the 
author specifies the fields in which he seeks 
to vindicate the apostle. 

In his first approach the author seeks 
to free the apostle from the charge made 
by a limited number of scholars, that his 
theology was the direct product of Hellen- 
istic thought, and that the development of 
the early Church in doctrine and practice 
was largely influenced by the Hellenized 
Mystical cults. 

The author has given a sound argument 
in which he sets forth the premise that 
Paul’s thought was entirely his own in the 
sense in which it is independent of Hellen- 
ism or Mysticism. He sets forth clearly 
that Paul is the product of the Pharisaic 
Weltanschauung. Certainly it is recognized 
that Paul used terms and connotations 
similar to those in use by the cults, yet his 
thought back of their usage is entirely in- 
dependent of the thought in their usage 
by the Mystic cults. In any field of thought 
it is all but impossible to escape the use 
of terms that are in common use in widely 
separated fields of thought. However, the 
use of terms, or even customs, common in 
the whole field of religious thought, does 
not preclude an independence in each spe- 
cific field of religion. Paul, in his world 
view of religion, takes in the whole sweep 
of religious thought and life of his day, 
but in the very center of the whole stands 
his own independent Christian view—his 
theology which is fundamentally Christo- 
centric. 

St. Paul’s use of Mysticism was not that 
of a mold for his thought, but only a 
vehicle—a conductor, if you will. 

The second approach in the author’s 
thesis is with the view of vindicating Paul 
from the interpretations of him and his 
theology by both the early and late the- 
ologians. The author claims that the the- 
ologians who have interpreted Paul and 
Pauline theology have been totally un- 
familiar with Paul’s background—the 
Pharisaic Weltanschauung. It is doubtful 
to the reviewer whether or not the author, 
has succeeded in the rescue of Paul from 
conservative theology. 

It is claimed by the author that conser- 
vative theology has misconceived the 
meaning of Paul’s conversion, and he sug- 
gests that Paul was not converted at all 
in the accepted sense of that term. His 
substitute for conversion is simply a “men- 
tal convulsion,” which resulted from his 
former wrestling “with six major ideational 
influences which had become cumulatively 
more discordant in his thinking.” This 
“mental convulsion” of which the author 
gives a psychological explanation, brought 
order to Paul’s confused mind and “he 
had a sense of peace.” “He realized that 
he possessed a solution that was final and 
vitally real.” 


No sound theology could possibly recon- 
cile the viewpoints of doctrine as ex- 
pressed in the latter part of the book, es- 
pecially those that deal with the sacra- 
ments, Holy Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Notwithstanding the many points of dif- 
ference between Lutheran theological con- 
cepts and those set forth in this book, the 
author has succeeded in offering a stim- 
ulating and thought-provoking work that 
should be read by those who are interested 
in a critical study of Pauline theology. An 
understanding of the mystery religions is 
essential to an intelligent study of the 
book. The book will be interesting and 
profitable to ministers who think. 

H. E. Turney. 


The Substitute Guest 


By Grace Livingston Hill. J. B. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. Price, $2.00. 


Alan Monteith performs a deed of kind- 
ness, a heroic deed. In order that a doctor, 
a friend of his, may go to spend Christmas 
with his family, Alan volunteers to deliver 
medicine which is imperative to a patient’s 
life. In order to do this he had to brave a 
blizzard on a mountain, in a region in 
which he was unfamiliar. With the aid of 
a young man into whose hands he falls by 
accident, Alan delivers the medicine, and 
then is snowbound in the home of this 
newly-made friend, Lance Devereaux. 
Budding romance is nipped, and a new 
romance goes on apace, with Alan, the 
substitute guest, as a chief character. This 
will be another popular novel for young 
people, written by Mrs. Hill, who always 
injects high moral tone into her stories. 

M. G. Horn. 


Christmas 


Augsburg Publishing House, 
apolis, Minn. Gift Edition, $1.00; Library 
Edition, Cloth, $2.00. 


This is the sixth volume of the Amer- 
ican Annual of Christmas Literature and 
Art, edited each year by Randolph E. 
Haugan, and published by the above pub- 
lishers. It contains stories by Christopher 
Morley, Grace Hill, Elsie Singmaster and 
others; descriptions of Christmas customs 
in several European countries by Anna 
Carlson; a travelogue, “Christmas from 
Boston to Alaska,” by John T. Faris; 
ecclesiastically decorated Christmas carols, 
Christmas poetry, beautiful lithograph, 
full-page paintings, a frontispiece by R. J. 
Norman of Plymouth, England, and many 
other attractions. 

The art in colors and in sepia, and the 
literature are splendid selections, and the 
whole Annual is of such superior char- 
acter that it will be an addition to any 
library, private or public. The size of the 
Annual is 10 x 14 inches. Each copy comes 
in an attractive gift box, with the same 
color design, by Regina Koelnau, as the 
cover of the book. M. G. Horn. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 


“CHRISTMAS” 
ANNUAL — 1936 


AN AMERICAN ANNUAL OF CHRISTMAS 
LITERATURE AND ART 


This sixth volume maintains the high 
standard that has made this unique maga- 
zine such a popular gift item and one that 
many are purchasing for their personal li- 
brary as representative of an unusual col- 
lection of ecclesiastical art. 

Again the best that printing art and liter- 
ary skill can offer is presented in glorifying 
the Christmas event in stories, studies and 
appropriate illustrations. 

Size, 10 x 14 inches. Each copy in attractive 
gift box. 
Price, Gift Edition, $1.00; Library Edition. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Church Year Calendar 


PRICE AND PROFIT LIST 


Number Cost Sell Profit 
5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 
10 2.30 3.00 -70 
25 5.25 7.50 2.25 
50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


TERMS — Cash within thirty days after 
shipment, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. Trans- 
portation extra on quantities of 200 and over. 
Calendars are not returnable. 


Price, 30 cents. 


A Lutheran Handbook 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Just what has been needed—a_ concise 
readable book about the Lutheran Church— 
her history, her distinctive doctrines and 
methods of work. 

A book any church member, young or 
old, will appreciate as a gift. 

Bound in Heavy Blue Boards. 


Price, 50 cents a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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OPEN LETTERS 


GREETINGS FROM INDIA 


Joel Lakra Writes Fellow Lutherans From 
Andhra College and Recalls Past 
Decade’s Experiences 


Ir was in the month of March, 1927, 
when I left America after completing my 
studies at Chicago. I sent my greetings to 
the many friends whom I was leaving be- 
hind through the courtesy of THe LUTHERAN. 

This is the tenth year after my leaving 
the shores of America, when I take oppor- 
tunity to send my greetings to the many 
friends among whom I count even those 
young folk whom I met as mere children 
in homes and Sunday schools and made 
friends with them. I still remember the 
numerous congregations and the pastors 
whom I met, for I kept a daily record of 
all my movements in America, which 
keeps up my memory fresh and connects 
me up with all my friends even with such 
with whom I might not have corresponded 
for a long time for various disabilities. 

I came straight to Ranchi where the Rev. 
Dr. I. Cannaday with Mrs. Cannaday were 
helping the young Autonomous Lutheran 
Church ‘of Gossner Field. Three days after 
I arrived I was ordained and placed at the 
Gossner High School as the vice-principal 
of the institution. I remained in that 
capacity till December, 1927. 

The Gossner High School is the only Lu- 
theran High School in North India, where 


specially Lutheran boys get their educa- - 


tion. Non-Christian boys are admitted, but 
first chance is given to the Lutherans. For 
several years the institution was supported 
by the National Lutheran Council of 
America and Dr. Morehead of sacred 
memory took personal interest in the in- 
stitution. 

From January, 1928, I was given charge 
of the principalship of the Gossner School. 
Every year we had about 400 Lutheran 
students in the school, besides 100 to 200 
non-Christian and non-Lutheran students. 
I also took pastoral care of the boys as well 
as of all the high school compound Chris- 
tians. I confirmed young boys at the aver- 
age rate of fifty every year. There were 
also baptisms almost every year from 
among the non-Christian boys who at- 
tended the school and became convinced 
of the Christian truth. These boys gen- 
erally go back home and convert their peo- 
ple in the villages. 

The Christian boys were taught the Oid 
Testament, New Testament, Luther’s Small 
Catechism with Bible texts, hymn singing 
and the church history, besides the secular 
subjects demanded by the university. The 
non-Christian boys also received the reg- 
ular Bible teaching in the school. Thus the 
school has been an evangelizing center 
both for Christians and non-Christians. 

Now it pleased God that I should come 
down south and I received a call from the 
Andhra Christian College to join the staff 
here. I accepted the call and since July, 
1936, I have been a member of the college 
which is known to almost every member 
of the United Lutheran Church. I am in 
the English department but I am glad I 
have also to teach Bible to the Christian 
students, who number in the college per- 


haps more than any one Christian college 
in India. My future address will be the 
Andhra Christian College, Guntur, South 
India. 

Several friends know by this time that 
I entered holy matrimony in 1930 and now 
we have two children, the elder a boy of 
five and the younger a girl of two. I thank 
all the friends for their many prayers unto 
the Almighty Father, Who kept us and 
blessed us. 


APPRECIATION 


Most morTALs are weak enough to enjoy 
a word of appreciation concerning their 
work. A word in that line usually causes 
a smile all the way back to the ears. We 
take for granted that the editor of THE 
LUTHERAN and his efficient co-workers will 
not have heart failure at receiving a word 
of appreciation of their work from the 
distant “wild and woolly West.” We re- 
gard their write-up of the Columbus Con- 
vention as an excellent and satisfactory 
piece of editorial work. We read it with 
a great deal of interest and satisfaction 
from beginning to end without taking a 
rest. To us it seems truly to be a Multum 
in Parvo. It is our opinion that if the laity 
would take a little time and trouble to 
read it through, they might find new in- 
terest and inspiration in their work in 
the church. The Lord’s business is a big 
business and requires brains and means. 

Whew! What a sum! What a pile, if it 
were all in silver dollars! But—the Lord’s 
business is a big business and He calls 
and sends out servants to sow and to reap. 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
is one of the rather large companies that 
has been called and has accepted a part 
in that work. The Board of Directors and 
managers say they need $2,000,000 to carry 
on the year’s work and they promise an 
eternal dividend. What more would we 
want? 

Furthermore the company has over one 
million members. Five cents given each 
Sunday will more than raise it. Then we 
find that according to the statistics in the 
Minutes of the United Lutheran Church 
in America of 1934, there were 333,905 con- 
firmed members in the different congrega- 
tions who have not communed even once 
in the year in their home congregation, 
and unless they have communed elsewhere 
can hardly be said to be members in good 
standing. If negligent in their communion, 
they are very likely more or less negligent 
in their financial responses, and the faith- 
ful ones must carry the load. Those who 
have communed at least once and are sup- 
posed to be interested and loyal, still num- 
bered 708,123 in 1934. Even to these only 
the burden is light and easy to carry. One 
cent added every alternate Sunday will 
do it. 

Of course there are invalids and a few 
others who have not a penny to give and 
cannot be expected to give. But in this 
same year all adult accessions exceeded 
all adult losses by more than 17,000 who 
should be able to make up for the penni- 
less. Five cents per Sunday for the bien- 
nium by every confirmed member as re- 
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ported will make iwice the $2,000,000 and 
leave a sufficient amount to buy half 
dozen farms at $10,000 each. It is easy, if 
each individual toes the line. Luther is re- 
ported to have said, “Christianity is a re- 
ligion of personal pronouns, My God, My 
Saviour, My Church.” “Upon the first day 
of the week let every one of you lay by 
him in store, as God hath prospered him.” 
(I Cor. 16: 2.) This is Sunday business. 
J. H. SAnvrEr. 


KEEPING THE FAITH 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I APPRECIATE having such a_ splendid 
church paper, and commend the improve- 
ments you make from time to time. The 
new style cover seems to me very sugges- 
tive of a church paper; although the pic- 
ture covers you showed from time to time 
were interesting, too. 

I do wish more Lutherans would take 
and read their church paper. Within the 
past few months I heard of a friend, now 
living in Canada, who joined some Pen- 
tecostal denomination, refer to the spir- 
itual feasts received through some of their 
literature as well as the services she at- 
tends. I recently came across a copy of 
Tue LuTHERAN of May 28, 1936, which I 
intend to send her and remind her if she 
had read more of her own church’s lit- 
erature she need not have gone elsewhere 
to find spiritual feasts. It is about the same 
with people who go over to Christian 
Science. Most of them have never done 
much Bible reading, or any other religious 
reading, until a Christian Scientist gets 
hold of them. If they had read their Bibles 
as diligently before joining Christian 
Science as they do afterwards, they would 
not so easily have been diverted from their 
own church, 

With best wishes for an ever increasing 
subscription list to our very fine church 
paper, THe LuTHERAN, and with kindest 
greetings, Yours in the faith, 

A. C.K. 


“Every human being who cannot trust 
the heavenly Father is missing the secret 
of life.” 


“Curist is always within calling dis- 
tance.” 


“Happiness is not a product of sloth- 
ful ease, but of earnest and intelligent 
activity.” 


“Tis Looks slightly ‘fishy’ but may be 
true as asserted by one of the knowing 
sort: ‘In a pound of honey there is the 
concentrated essence of sxity thousand 
flowers.’” 


Prayer is the key of the day and lock 
of the night. We should every day begin 
and end, bid ourselves good-morrow and 


‘good-night, with prayer. This will make 


our labor prosperous and our rest sweet. 
—Berkeley. 


CAN WE be unsafe where God has placed 
us, and where He watches over us as a 
parent a child that he loves?—Fenelon. 
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FOREIGN MISSION NEWS 
Reported by Secretary George Drach, D.D. 


AFTER EVERY convention of the United 
Lutheran Church the constitution of the 
Board of Foreign Missions requires an elec- 
tion of officers. At the Board meeting No- 
vember 5 the former officers were re- 
elected as follows: President, S. W. Her- 
man, D.D.; vice-president, George A. 
Greiss, D.D.; recording secretary, George 
Drach, D.D.; treasurer, Mr. George R. 
Weitzel. 


Missionaries 


The Rev. H. J. Currens, missionary in 
Liberia, Africa, now on leave in America, 
has resigned and will remain in the United 
States. 


Missionaries on furlough who were in 
Baltimore at the meeting of the Board on 
November 5 are the Rev. Dr. A. J. Stire- 
walt of Japan, who addressed the meeting; 
Virgil Zigler, M.D., of India, who spoke to 
the Board at the evening session; George 
Gulck, M.D., and Miss Irene Bloch of 
Liberia; Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Cannaday of 
India; Miss Mary Heltibridle of Japan. 

Missionaries’ Children in America. The 
Board has adopted a new rule as follows: 
“The medical expenses for missionaries’ 
children who are studying in America shall 
be paid on the same basis as for mission- 
aries on furlough up to the age of twenty- 
one years. It shall be required that their 
parents report to the Board from time to 
time concerning their children studying in 
America both as to health and studies. 
This rule shall not apply to the physical 
examination of children as in the case of 
adults.” 


Dr. A. J. Stirewalt has rejoined his wife 
and daughters at Charleston, S. C. He left 
Japan in time to reach America in time 
for the convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in Columbus. 

Miss Faith Lippard sailed from Yoko- 
hama October 29 on the S. S. President 
Jefferson. 

George W. Shillinger, D.D., of Japan, has 
been assigned for support under the plan 
of the Board to Memorial Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Dr. L. C. Manges pastor, in place 
of the Rev. R. W. Sell, missionary in China. 


India 


To help the India Mission pay its build- 
ing debts, the Board has sent $2,000 from 


the Land and Building Fund. The Board, 


has approved the purchase of the munsiff 
court site in Guntur from the government 
for Andhra Christian College,—cost Rupees 
71,240, or about $27,000. This purchase in- 
cludes a building which is now being 
rented by the college. The college this 
year is to get all the money earned by the 
Andhra Christian College Fund to be used 
for running expenses, equipment and can- 
cellation of indebtedness. It is estimated 
that the amount of the subsidy will be at 
least $1,000. 


The Mission wishes to furnish the Nida- 
davol Hospital under Dr. Samuel John 
with more adequate buildings. For this 
purpose about $1,000 has been sent to 
India, raised by the Rev. A. F. A. Neu- 
doerffer in Canada. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Land between the hospital and the in- 
dustrial home at Rajahmundry, long de- 
sired by the Mission, is now for sale. It 
contains about twelve acres and a substan- 
tial building. The owner offers to sell it 
for $28,000. If not purchased by the Mis- 
sion, it will be divided into building lots 
and sold, which would be very harmful to 
the two institutions. If purchased by the 
Mission, the land can be used by both in- 
stitutions to very good advantage. A 
cablegram has been sent to India to secure 
an option on this property until May, 1937, 
in the hope that the sum of money required 
to purchase this very important addition to 
our equipment will be made available by 
that time. 


There is now every prospect of co- 
operation between our Mission and the 
Mission of the American Lutheran Church 
in India in theological education at Luther- 
giri. The details are to be worked out for 
final approval, but all concerned have 
reached agreement regarding the general 
policy of co-operation. 


Dr. R. M. Dunkelberger is to take charge 
of the Bapatla field in April, 1937, in ad- 
dition to Tenali. 


The Rev. L. W. Slifer is to take charge 
of the Narsaravupet field in addition to his 
work in Guntur. 


Dr. S. C. Burger in addition to the 
Dowlaishwaram field is to take charge of 
the Peddapur and Samulkot fields. 


Dr. Fred Coleman in addition to his 
work in Rajahmundry is to take charge 
of the Yelleshwaram field. 


The Bhimawaram-Narsapur fields are to 
be in charge of thé Rev. A. F. A. Neu- 
doerffer. 


Dr. Virgil Zigler is to return to his work 
in charge of the Rentichintala Hospital. 


Miss Mary Borthwick has taken charge 
of the Girls’ School and woman’s district 
work at Bhimawaram, and Miss Hilma 
Levine is to share with her the district 
woman’s work. 


Miss Emma Johnson is to hand over the 
Stall High School for Girls on April 1, 
1937, to Miss Susan Glatz. 


Miss Clara Leaman is to be in charge of 
the Dowlaishwaram, Tanuku and Tallapudi 
district woman’s work with residence in 
Rajahmundry. 


Miss Emilie Weiskotten on October 1, 
1936, handed over the Korukonda district 
woman’s work to Miss F. Segner. 


Dr. Gladys Morgan has been assigned to 
work in Kugler Hospital upon passing her 
second Telugu examination and on the 
same condition Miss Nana Lindahl is to be 
in charge of the Nurses’ Training School, 
Kugler Hospital. 


Miss Ruth Swanson will hand over the 
Charlotte Swenson Memorial charge to 
Miss Jessie Mae Cronk. 


Miss Charlotte Hollerbach is to revert to 
her former work in Rajahmundry. 


In view of the fact that a male doctor is 
required for work among men and for 
laboratory work, the Rajahmundry Hos- 
pital has been permitted to employ a male 
Indian doctor as from January 1, 1937. 
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The rest house at Rampachodavaram 
was dedicated July 5, 1936, and the Mission 
extends sincere thanks to the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Mission has explained that Moham- 
medans, particularly in the Guntur district, 
are showing increased interest in the 
Christian message. The present force of 
workers among Mohammedans is inade-. 
quate and that is why the Rev. V. Satyan- 
andam has been asked to go back to this 
work for which he was originally called 
and trained. — 

Japan 

Although Dr. A. J. Stirewalt is on fur- 
lough in America, the new building of the 
Tokyo Old People’s Home on a new site 
has been completed with funds available 
in Japan. 


The Mission has granted a certain sum 
from excess exchange to develop the work 
in Kanezaki, an interested fishing village, 
where there are some Christians. 


The Rev. John K. Linn, as acting pres- 
ident of the Theological Seminary in Tokyo, 
occupied the president’s home during the 
furlough of Dr. Edward T. Horn. He has 
now rented a house at 448 Umabashi, | 
Suginami Ku, Tokyo. 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. J. M. T. Winther 
are to have oversight of the North Kyushu 
field, left vacant by the removal of Dr. 
C. K. Lippard, and are to reside at 
Fukuoka. Dr. and Mrs. Lippard are to re- 
side at Osaka. 


The Rev. Shinichi Kawagiri has been 
chosen as the next man to be sent to Amer- 
ica for study from the fall of 1937. 


South America 
Argentina 

The Hammers Arrive. The Rev. J. M. 
Armbruster writes under date of October 
3, as follows: “This is to inform you that 
on September 30, we had the great pleas- 
ure of greeting the Rev. Mr. H. D. Hammer 
and his wife, who arrived according to 
schedule on the S. S. American Legion. 
They will spend some weeks with us here 
in Buenos Aires before going to their field 
of service, which will be Eldorado, Mis- 
iones. I am hoping to be able to accom- 
pany them to the field around the first 
week of November or at the latest some- 
time during the middle of that month. In 
the meantime Mr. and Mrs. Hammer will 
initiate their studies of Spanish, having 
begun their lessons this morning under the 
Rev. Mr. Villaverde. Also we shall acquaint 
them with our work in and around Buenos 
Aires. On the morning of their arrival they 
attended an assembly of all our school stu- 
dents here in Villa del Parque. Mr. Ham- 
mer brought greetings from the church at 
home and Mrs. Hammer said a few words 
in Spanish to the group. On Thursday 
afternoon we were able to visit the school 
and our grounds at Progreso. Tomorrow 
Mr. Hammer will preach at the English 
service here in the Church of the Re- 
deemer. The Spanish service will be in 
character a service of welcome to the new 
missionaries. Next Sunday morning Mr. 
Hammer will preach at the church in 
Progreso with the Rev. Mr. Villaverde in- 
terpreting.” 
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Africa 


On account of ill health, Miss Irene Bloch 
has come home from Liberia. She began 
her last term of service September 1, 1934. 


Dr. George Gulck, after spending six 
months in Denmark, is home again on fur- 
lough in the United States. 


“Smallpox seems to be prevalent in the 
French country and has come across the 
border into Liberia. Dr. Jensen has been 
vaccinating by the thousands in villages of 
the Zorzor district. He has been officially 
appointed the government medical officer 
in the Zorzor district for the period of the 
epidemic.” 


The following cablegram was received 
on August 20, 1936: “Curran and Parkers 
here safe and happy. Heilman.” 

‘Concerning these missionaries the fol- 
lowing appears in a letter from council un- 
der date of September 14: 

“We have already written that they are 
to remain at the Main Station until the 
meeting of conference in November. We are 
glad we decided to have them wait here, 
for we have been having very heavy rain 
and the streams are so flooded that travel 
would be almost impossible. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker are doing language study and he is 
assisting with the teaching in the Bible 
school together with supervision of the 
work of Day Memorial Church. We find 
them very delightful young people and 
they seem to be pleased with the assign- 
ment of work. They are working hard at 
language study and the language teacher 
says they are making rapid progress. Mrs. 
Curran is teaching at the E. V. Day Girls’ 
School for the rest of the term.” 


Dr. M. Edwin Thomas Appointed 


The Board of Foreign Missions at its 
meeting in November took the following 
action: “Voted that Dr. M. Edwin Thomas 
be authorized to endeavor to raise the 
amount necessary to wipe out the Board’s 
indebtedness; that we request Dr. Thomas 
to undertake this task as soon as possible; 
and that he be authorized to call on the 
staff of the Foreign Mission House and the 
members of the Board for such assistance 
as can be rendered him.” 


NEW YORK LETTER 
By the Rev. Carl E. Poensgen 


THE AMERICAN Bible Society, located for 
over eighty years at Astor Place and Eighth 
Street, moved to its new home at the cor- 
ner of Park Avenue and Fifty-seventh 
Street. Dedicatory exercises were held on 
Sunday afternoon, November 15, Mr. John 
T. Manson, president of the Board of Man- 
agers, presided. The address on “The Bible 
and Modern Problems” was delivered by 
Dr. William Mather Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College. On Monday forenoon.a 
second dedication service was held, at 
- which Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
University, spoke on “Vitality in Bible 
Preaching.” The lecture was attended by 
ministers as well as by laymen and women 
interested in promoting the distribution 
of the Bible. On Wednesday evening the 
Society was host to the youth of the met- 
ropolitan area. An address was given by 
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Dr. Wilbour Saunders, headmaster of the 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., on “The 
Bible Speaks to the Rising Generation.” 
Additional events incidental to the dedica- 
tion ceremony were: on Tuesday after- 
noon, an inspection tour by friends of the 
Society; on Thursday afternoon, open house 
for executives and officers of mission 
boards, educational organizations, evan- 
gelistic, welfare and social agencies; on 
Friday afternoon, tea for the churchwomen 
of the neighborhood. 

A statement by Mr. Frank H. Mann, 
member of the Board and chairman of the 
special committee on the new Bible House, 
revealed that the Society moved its head- 
quarters but twice. Soon after its organ- 
ization, in what is now the “Board of Es- 
timates Room” in the City Hall, May 10, 
1816, the Society began its work in the 
upper room of a printing shop on Nassau 
Street. Finding it necessary to furnish its 
own headquarters the Society erected the 
first Bible House, a three-story brick 
building, in 1822, at 72 Nassau Street, near 
the financial district, downtown. Here the 
Society remained until 1853. During this 
period, in 1836, the Society’s task of meet- 
ing the world’s need for the Word of God 
resulted in the establishing of its first for- 
eign agency, in Smyrna, Turkey. The sec- 
ond Bible House was the six-story brick 
structure erected in 1853 at Astor Place. 
It is said to have been the only building 
of its day to occupy an entire block in the 
city. The property was wholly paid for 
with the proceeds of the sale of the former 
location, with gifts from friends and with 
rentals from that portion of the building 
occupied by storekeepers. It was for many 
years one of the showplaces of the city, 
and served to publicize the work of the 
Society. 


Old Site Pays for New 


Meanwhile New York was spreading 
northward. What had been uptown became 
downtown. The farms and open country 
to the north were rapidly being developed 
for residential and business purposes. The 
little city of the year 1816, with its 100,600 
inhabitants, clustered around the Battery 
at Manhattan Island’s southern tip, has 
now become the Greater New York of 
7,000,000 people. The location of the old 
building at Astor Place was no longer 
suitable, and the equipment had become 
obsolete. The committee spent fifteen years 
in looking for a new site, and had in- 
spected more than one hundred buildings 
before deciding on the present structure. 
In announcing the purchase of this build- 
ing as the new Bible House and in pre- 
paring to serve the new day and changed 
conditions the Board of Managers stated: 
“This time, as formerly in 1852, the same 
principles and motives guided. For the 
new Bible House the Society is making no 
appeal, being concerned that all gifts 
should be applied to the great needs of the 
work at home and abroad. It is anticipated 
that, in due course, the cost of the new 
Bible House will be met from the sale of 
the Astor Place property, and that thus, 
without using funds given primarily for 
the distribution of the Scriptures, the So- 
ciety will have exchanged an old building 
of red brick and wood for a new and fire- 
proof building accessible and attractive, 
and more likely to enlist interest and sup- 
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' 
port.” This new Bible House is a re- 
modeled six-story brick structure, 100 feet 
wide by 50 feet deep. In it will be housed 
besides the usual administrative and ex- 
ecutive offices and salesrooms the refer- 
ence library and collection of Scriptures 
in more than 650 languages. 


Method of Operation 


The Society functions in three ways: by 
translation, publication, distribution. The 
latter is done “without racial or denomina- 
tional discrimination through individual 
churches, Sunday schools, auxiliary so- 
cieties, hospitals, ministers, evangelists, 
missionaries, colporteurs, correspondents, 
and special agents employed by the So- 
ciety. The last annual report of the Society 
lists an employed force of 369 colporteurs, 
1,325 correspondents, assisted by 1,180 vol- 
unteers, who, together with office workers, 
make a total of 3,094. The Society cir- 
culated the Scriptures in 1935 in five con- 
tinents, including more than forty nations 
and in 157 languages and dialects. The 
total volumes distributed in 1935 were 
7,223,550.” 

The notable gathering in the City Hail 
in 1816 for the purpose of organizing the 
American Bible Society was convened by 
Elias Boudinot, who became its first pres- 
ident. He was one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing citizens. In 1789 as “President of the 
United States in Congress assembled” he 
had signed the treaty of peace with Eng- 
land. The first vice-president of the So- 
ciety was John Jay, the first chief justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. The 
first treasurer was Richard Varick, who 
was the second mayor of New York City. 
Four of the Society’s Bible Houses are lo- 
cated in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Tokyo, 
Japan; Peiping, China; Cristobal, Canal 
Zone. In city, town and hamlet, in nearly 
fifty countries the Society is constantly 
directing the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures, so that peoples everywhere may 
learn to know Him Who is the way, the 
truth, and the life, and that they may be 
made wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
AEROGRAMS 


By the Rey. Edwin J. Johnson 


Good Progress 
was made by the Northern Illinois District 
Luther League in the past year under the 
capable leadership of President Gerald 
Powers of Mount Morris. Two new leagues 
have been organized, one in the Pearl 
City-Kent Parish, and one in the Rock 
Grove Parish. Both have large member- 
ships and have made a good beginning. On 
October 25 the Fall Rally was held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Dixon, with an afternoon 
and evening session. This was a worth- 
while gathering, and the attendance showed 
a deep interest on the part of youth in the 
work of the church. David Christensen of 
Chicago, the Executive Secretary of the 
Luther League of Illinois, spoke on “The 
Luther League Serving the Church,” and 
F. A. Hanson, a layman of the Dixon 
church, spoke on “Let Thy Light Shine.” 
There were several group discussions and 
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then a general discussion which resulted 
in much good. The officers chosen were 
Gerald Powers of Mount Morris, president; 
William Wickey of Dixon, vice-president; 
Miss Anna Deuth of Forreston, correspond- 
ing secretary; Miss Caroline Pieper of 
Lena, recording secretary; and Dan Metz- 
ger of Sterling, treasurer. 


The Fall Conference 


of pastors and lay delegates met in St. 
John’s Church, Pearl City, the Rev. Frank 
H. Schroer pastor, October 29. The service 
and communion were in charge of the of- 
ficers and the pastor loci. Dr. C. H. High- 
tower of Mount Morris read a masterful 
and scholarly paper on “Modern Preach- 
ing.” You may judge of its value by Dr. 
L. F. Gruber’s remark that, “There are a 
number of budding theologians in the 
Northern Conference.” With the proper 
light and atmosphere they’ll soon burst 
into bloom. The various institutions on the 
Illinois Synod territory were represented 
as follows: Chicago Seminary by its pres- 
ident, Dr. L. F. Gruber, who made the 
statement that they select students on a 
three-fold basis, Spirituality, Personality 
and Intellectuality. Dr. C. H. Hightower 
spoke for Carthage College, stating that 
conditions are looking brighter. The Rev. 
P. H. Stahl, superintendent of Nachusa 
Home, said that “All the bonds floated to 
care for the $35,000 indebtedness have been 
successfully sold.” All these institutions 
are on a better footing than a year ago. 
Dr. R. G. Catlin, president of synod, gave 
a very fine report of conditions throughout 
the synod, some bright, some otherwise. 
Walter E. White, lay delegate to the United 
Lutheran Church in America convention 
at Columbus, Ohio, gave a fine report, 
spiced with real wit and humor, which 
helped us to appreciate the layman’s view 
of such a convention. 

The officers chosen were the Rev. Carl 
D. Kammeyer of Polo, president; the Rev. 
Ernest S. Ewald of Manlius, secretary; 
and Rufus M. DaMier of Kent, treasurer. 

Considerable discussion resulted in the 
consideration of Roscoe, Ill., as a possible 
field for Lutheran work. A number of 
folks associated with a community church 
at that place have asked our Lutheran 
folks to come and take over the work. 
Final action resulted in that the officers 
of conference with assistance, under au- 
thority of the Executive Committee of 
synod, should make a thorough canvass 
and careful investigation of the field, then 
call a special meeting of conference, at 
which time definite action would be taken, 
this to affect the work at Roscoe for one 
year. This action bore fruit on November 
5, when four pastors and two laymen spent 
the day at Roscoe canvassing. Nothing 
definite has been done, but the committee 
is of the opinion that there is a field for 
the Lutheran Church. 


The Conference Brotherhood 


in large numbers, journeyed to Lena on 
Monday evening, November 9, where they 
participated in the annual convention and 
banquet. It was a delightful event. Opti- 
mism and cheerfulness had their innings. 
The past year’s work showed encouraging 
results from the reports of the various 
committees as well as the president’s. Wil- 
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liam Dennis of Rockford, a lay delegate 
to the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica convention at Columbus, gave a re- 
markable report as he had seen and ex- 
perienced it. There was plenty of humor 
as well as good advice to both pastors and 
laymen. The Rev. Carl D. Kammeyer of 
Polo gave the address of the evening on 
“The Challenge of Today.” This, said the 
speaker, is “To know the facts, to have 
vision, and then to swing into action.” 
Jasper Berhenke of Lena was chosen 
president to succeed Victor Ingvaldson of 
Rockford. One objective of the Brother- 
hood of Illinois which was stressed at this 
meeting, is the Nachusa Home. The Broth- 
erhood has made themselves responsible 
to care for the bonded indebtedness of the 
Home. That certainly is a manly act. 


Our Congregations 

Progress is being made among the con- 
gregations on this territory in many ways. 
Materially we note the improvements be- 
ing made. St. Paul’s, Dixon, after having 
made exterior improvements on the church 
building last summer, are installing a new 
heating plant; this will cost approximately 
$1,000. They have also organized a choir 
of forty youngsters. 


Grace congregation, Monroe, Wis., has 
installed a fan system for the heating plant 
at a cost of $160. They have also secured 
100 new Sunday school books. The pastor, 
the Rev. C. R. Lowe, was installed October 
11. The president of synod, Dr. R. G. 
Catlin, preached the sermon and gave the 
charge to the congregation, and Dr. Leb- 
beus Woods of Sharon, Wis., a college 
classmate of Pastor Lowe, gave the charge 
to the pastor. 


Amity congregation, Lena, has installed 
a new heating plant at a cost of $3,000, and 
made other improvements which make 
their church home comfortable and attrac- 
tive. The Rev. Carl Satre has recently been 
promoted to Captain in the Chaplain Re- 
serve Corps of the United States Army. 
He has also served as director for the 
Annual Red Cross Roll Call of the Lena 
district this fall. 


The Polo congregation have shown their 
interest in the welfare of their pastor and 
his family by having the parsonage re- 
decorated, and other improvements made 
to the church property. 


The Rev. J. E. Dale of Oregon reminds 
us that on his vacation trip last summer 


~ he and his family were privileged to hear 


Governor Alfred M. Landon of Kansas at 
Chatauqua, N. Y. Of course that is so 
much water over the dam now, except to 
the Literary Digest, and those poor fel- 
lows have been singed enough around 
their own bonfire. Time and change are 
busy ever, and so are the preachers. The 
Rev. John M. Schedler, who has been the 
efficient pastor of Trinity congregation, 
Harvard, for the past sixteen years, closed 
his work there October 31 and has begun 
work in his new field, Trinity Church, Vic- 
toria, Tex. But before going, he took unto 
himself a wife and helpmeet, in the per- 
son of Miss Grace Esmond of Manawa, 
Wis. The ceremony took place October 
31 in Trinity Church, Harvard, the Rev. 
Fred Millhouse of Rockford, officiating. As 
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soon as Mr. Schedler left Harvard, the Rev. 
Luther C. Mueller, pastor of Trinity, Lan- 
ark, for the past three years, began his 
work as pastor of Trinity, Harvard. This 
congregation has laid a new carpet in the 
church, and decorated the basement and 
the steeple at a cost of $1,200. Much of the 
labor was donated. 


Somehow things worked out right for 
Lanark also, as the Rev. Walter Koepf, 
who has served our church in Macomb, 
Ill., for the past two years was called, and 
has begun his work at Lanark. Trinity, 
Lanark,.put a new roof on the church at 
a cost of $150, and reorganized a senior 
choir. 


Harvest Festivals have been held in most 
every congregation, and many good things 
have gone to Nachusa Home from these 
thankful people. But the Rev. P. H. Stahl 
tells us that so far they have received just 
about fifty per cent of what they received 
the same time last year. The season had 
something to do with that, and we are 
thankful for the amount that has been 
given. 7 

A mission study class was held in the 
Forreston Church November 12, when 
Mrs. F. W. Hammer of Polo reviewed “Our 
Africa” by Emory Ross, and “A Preface 
to Racial Understanding” by Charles S. 
Johnson. The societies participating were 
Trinity of Mount Morris, Polo and For- 
reston. 


The First Lutheran Church of Freeport, 
Edward P. Scharf, D.D., pastor, celebrated 
the fifty-fifth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion beginning November 8 and conclud- 
ing November 15. The congregation began 
with twenty-two charter members and 
has now grown to 360 confirmed members 
with more than 500 baptized members. 
The pastors who have served this congre- 
gation are: T. F. Reeser, A. M. Barrett, 
H. A. Ott, W. S. Dysinger, H. A. Tope, 
H. G:. Cromer; W.) G> Thrall Pie a 
Mullen, W. F. Rex, D.D., Edward Philip 
Scharf, D D., since 1931. Special anniver- 
sary services were held during the week 
of November 8, the sermons being preached 
by C H. Hightower, D.D., of Mount Mor- 
ris, the Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., of Ster- 
ling, the Rev. Carl D. Kammeyer of Polo. 
On Sunday, November 15, the Rev. O. G. 
Beckstrand, associate pastor of Trinity 
Church, Rockford, preached in the morn- 
ing The congregation has a fine property, 
valued at $73,000, which includes the 
church edifice, parish hall, and parsonage. 


On November 11 the Federated Brother- 
hoods of Rockford sponsored a Martin 
Luther anniversary program in Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church. Dr. L. Franklin Gruber, 
president of Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
delivered the address on “Martin Luther.” 
Ten Lutheran congregations of Rockford 
co-operated as well as other Lutheran con- 
gregations nearby. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


Tur ALLEGHANY: SyNop is comprised of 
three conferences, Juniata, Northeast and 
Somerset. From the 1936 Minutes I glean 
the facts about each. Juniata has 12 pas- 
tors, 37 congregations, 3,842 confirmed 
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members, 2,204 communing members, 
3,201 in Sunday school, 58 in the Home 
Department, 139 in Cradle Rolls, and ten 
congregations report classes in the cate- 
chism with 81 pupils. 

The Northeast Conference has 27 pas- 
tors, 46 congregations, 13,781 confirmed 
members, 8,895 communing members, 
- 104,000 in Sunday school, 391 in the Home 
Department, 707 in Cradle Rolls, and 23 
congregations report classes in the cate- 
chism with 591 pupils. 

The Somerset Conference has 28 pas- 
tors, 61 congregations, 15,726 confirmed 
members, 9,642 communing members, 11,837 
in Sunday school, 271 in the Home De- 
partment, 759 in Cradle Roll, and 37 con- 
gregations report classes in the catechism 
with 645 pupils. 

The valuation of the synod’s church 
buildings is $3,091,250; parsonages $419,176; 
school and parish houses, $129,200; other 
property, $128,518. The congregations have 
an endowment of $44,840. The total valua- 
tion of all church property in the synod is 
$3,857,984, on which there is an indebted- 
ness of $280,108. 

For current expenses the synod spent 
through local congregations $211,070, and 
for unusual expenses $44,058. Apportioned 
benevolences paid amounted to $44,869, 
with a deficit of $24,687. 

$18,677 was paid on unapportioned benev- 
olences. Thus all contributions for benev- 
olent purposes fell short of the full ap- 
portionment by $6,010. Synod paid about 
sixty-five per cent of its apportionment. 


The writer while in Stoyestown for the 
Thankoffering Service as speaker on Japan, 
was delightfully entertained by the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Foltz, both graduates 
of Susquehanna University. In the eve- 
ning I met a sole survivor of the Civil War, 
W. H. Miller, the last one living in this 
community. He has been a lifelong mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Church, and a reader 
of Tue LurHeran and The Lutheran Ob- 
server since his youth. At ninety years of 
age he is teaching a class of men in Sun- 
day school, and is rounding out seventy 
years as a teacher. I said, “If you had 
your life to live over, would you do dif- 
ferently?” He replied, “No, for I have 
always tried to do what was right.” 


Ira Sassaman, D.D., Williamsport, pres- 
ident of the Susquehanna Synod of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, was one of the Preach- 
ing Mission team in Altoona November 5. 
He brought two very helpful messages. 
A course on Courtship is being con- 
ducted by the writer in Trinity 
Church on seven consecutive Sunday | 
evenings after the worship service. 
Sixty boys and girls are attending. 
This is the second year for such a 
course. 

Christ Second Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. C. H. Hershey pastor, has 
recently completed many improve- 
ments to the first floor of the churen 
building, making class and depart- 
ment rooms for Sunday school activ- 
ities, at a cost of more 
than $3,000, all of which 
is adequately under- 
written. 


The Luther Leagues 
of the Altoona District, 
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Miss Cornelia Catcart of Clearfield pres- 
ident, held their annual Thanksgiving Rally 
at Bellwood Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
R. P. Knobel pastor, November 24, begin- 
ning with a dinner at 5.30 P. M. followed 
by worship service at 7.30 P. M. 


Trinity Sunday School is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary. It was founded No- 
vember 21, 1886. Chester S. Simonton, 
D.D., of Harrisburg, pastor of Trinity 1923- 
27, was the guest speaker for the anni- 
versary. 


A BEAUTIFUL STRUCTURE 


St. John’s Church, Des Moines, Ia., 
Joyously Dedicated 


St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Des Moines, Iowa,. 


the Rev. Frederick J. Weertz and the Rev. 
Alfred J. Beil pastors, held dedicatory 
services November 1-12. 

Those assisting in the various services 
were the Rev. Leland Lesher of Muscatine, 
Iowa, president of the Iowa Synod; A. B. 
Leamer, D.D., of Huntington, W. Va.; the 
Fred Fred Maurer of Valley Junction; 
J. Hamilton Dawson, Ph.D., of Des Moines; 
Hugo C. Haeuser, the architect, of Mil- 
waukee; Mr. W. F. Kucharo, the builder, 
of Des Moines; H. F. Martin, Ph.D., D.D., 
president of Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr.; Holmes Dysinger, D.D., LL.D., 
Western Seminary, Fremont, Nebr.; the 
Rev. A. B. Schwertz of Sioux City; W. H. 
Blancke, D.D., of Newton; Miss Helen 
Takahara of Hawaii; the Rev. E. A. Piper 
of Webster City; the Rev. Reuben Ander- 
son and the Rev. Theo. Jensen of Des 
Moines, and the Rev. Charles Puls of Law- 
rence, Kan.; Dr. D. W. Morehouse, pres- 
ident of Drake University; and the fol- 
lowing local citizens: the Rev. Harry 
Shiffler, president of the Des Moines Min- 
isterial Association, the Rev. C. E. Rash 
of the Federated Church, Dr. William H. 
Phelps, Mayor Joseph Allen, the Rev. J. N. 
Garst of the First Baptist Church, the Rev. 
Paul Becker, the Rev. C. C. McCaw, and 
others. 

On November 1, the actual day of ded- 
ication, six thousand people were present 
at the five services, opening with a praise 
service at 6.30 A. M., preaching services 
at 9.00 A. M. and 11.00 A. M., the dedica- 
tion proper at 3.30 P. M., and the all-city 
Reformation Service that evening. 

During the dedication period, the 
Women’s Missionary Thank Offering meet- 
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ing, the Luther League play, “The Ring of 
Rama Krishniea,” the Luther Birthday 
Party vf the Lutheran Women’s Federa- 
tion, all had capacity congregations. 

The two choirs of seventy voices, under 
the direction of Mrs. Katherine Bray 
Haines, brought the music to us in the va- 
rious services. 

The only thing that marred the entire 
occasion, was the rain on dedication day 
The picture shown brings to us the group 
after the 9.00 A. M. service. 

The new St. John’s is the second church 
on the present site, in the heart of Des 
Moines, the third in its history. The actual 
cost of the structure as it now stands is 
$120,000. The entire building and prop- 
erty is valued at $200,000. The church is 
constructed of Lannon stone, with Bedford 
trim, and is Gothic in design. The fellow- 
ship hall accommodates five hundred peo- 
ple, with an ample stage for plays. There 
are four stories for educational purposes 
in the rear of the church, all blending into 
the main part of the church proper. The 
church is of cathedral design, and has but 
one figure in the central window, which is 
“The Inviting Christ,” placed above the 
altar. The carved oak eagle lecturn, the 
bronze cover for the baptismal font, the 
marble altar, the illuminated cross, the 
bronze vases, the candelabra, add to the 
enrichment of the church. 

The floor plan is cruciform, with east 
and west transepts; and the two chapels 
adjoining, the rear of the balcony, and 
the main nave of the church, provide seat- 
ing capacity for twelve hundred or more. 
Using the extra rooms, seventeen hundred 
people can be accommodated. 

The large canvas by Count Edmund 
deSzaak, 22 x 7% feet, is an outstanding 
reproduction of Leonardo daVinci’s mas- 
terpiece, “The Last Supper.” It is meeting 
with universal favor. “Christ in Geth- 
semane” in the foyer of the church, “The 
End of the Voyage,” “The Gateway to 
God,” “Ecce Homo,” “The Source,” “The 
Guardian Angel” by Theodore Leister, 
painted fifty years ago, are some of the 
other canvases in the church. 

The marble fountain, with Thorwaldsen’s 
“Inviting Christ” of Danish porcelain, in- 
vites one as he enters the foyer. It has 
the inscription “Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again, but whosoever 
shall drink of the water I give him, shail 
never thirst.” 

There are three smaller chapels in the 
church. 

During the services, con- 
gratulatory messages and tele- 
grams were read from every 
part of the church. 

Thus St. John’s, with her 
2,500 members, continues to 
take her rightful place in the 
heart of Des Moines, the cap- 
ital of Iowa, ever meeting the 
challenge of Christ to keep the 
city for God. The pastors hope 
that its ministry will continue 
far beyond the limits 
of this city, and that 
particularly the Lu- 
therans of the state of 
Iowa and the nation 
will consider it their 
church when visiting 
in Des Moines. . 
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MEMORIAL TO PROFESSORS 


Philadelphia Seminary Pays Impressive Trib- 
ute of Esteem to Work of Dr. John C. 
Seegers and Dr. C. Theodore Benze 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE was held in the 
chapel of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Philadelphia on Thursday after- 
noon, November 19, in commemoration of 
two of its professors who died during the 
past summer. Within two weeks of each 
other, Charles Theodore Benze, D.D., and 
John Conrad Seegers, D.D., passed away, 
the latter on June 23, the former on July 
3. They were colleagues in their work, col- 
leagues in their last illness, and colleagues 
in death. As colleagues once again the 
seminary formally acknowledged its great 
debt of gratitude to these two teachers of 
theology. At the same time opportunity 
was given for a large number of’ their 
friends, fellow-pastors, and former stu- 
dents to pay tribute to the noble Christian 
characters of these men and the notable 
contributions which they made to the 
church. 

The service was conducted by Prof. 
Luther D. Reed, chaplain of the seminary, 
and Prof. Emil E. Fischer, secretary of its 
faculty. The choir of the seminary chanted 
Psalm 121 and the Beatitudes; it also sang 
the motet, “God Shall Wipe Away All 
Tears from Their Eyes,” by J. Christopher 
Marks, the Spanish traditional “In Joseph’s 
Lovely Garden,’ and Mendelssohn’s “The 
Righteous Living Forever.” Two addresses 
were delivered: Prof. Henry Offermann 
spoke on the life and work of C. Theodore 
Benze, and President Charles M. Jacobs 
spoke on the character and contributions 
of John C. Seegers. 

Dr. E. Clarence Miller, president of the 
Seminary Board of Directors, made a few 
appropriate remarks preceding the prin- 
cipal addresses. He spoke of the recently 
deceased professors as two prominent 
characters in an absorbing story of church 
work. The chapters in which they figured 
so largely have been read. The book has 
been closed. But the memory and the in- 
fluence of the two characters persist. It 
is under such circumstances, Dr. Miller 
said, that we pause to reflect on the gifts 
and graces with which God has endowed 
these characters for their work in the 
church. 

In his address Professor Offermann em - 
phasized the spirit of consecration, the 
faithful devotion, the forgetfulness of self 
with which Dr. Benze spent himself in 
the service of his Lord. He spoke of Dr. 


Benze’s early training, his acquisition of 


great proficiency in languages, and the be- 
ginnings of his great love for the Old Testa- 
ment and Semitic philology. As a pastor 
in Beaver Falls and Erie, Pa. he de- 
veloped his gifts as a shepherd of souls, 
an office which he exercised to the end of 
his life. He was always ready and willing 
to go where he was sent and to assume 
the responsibilities to which he was called. 
As commissioner of the General Council 
to inspect the India mission field in 1908, 
as president of the Pittsburgh Synod (1908- 
09), as president of Thiel College (1909- 
13), as American professor in Kropp The- 
ological Seminary, Germany (1913-15), 
and as commissioner of the National Lu- 
theran Council to engage in relief work 
in Germany and Russia (1922), Dr. Benze 
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at once displayed his varied abilities and 
his use of them. His wide experience, his 
depth of knowledge, his breadth of scholar - 
ship were made available to his colleagues 
in the faculty and to his students in the 
seminary during his twenty-one years of 
service as professor of Old Testament 
Theology and Missions. 


Dr. Seegers was also peculiarly equipped 
for his fifteen years of service as Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology and Homi- 
letics. In his address President Jacobs 
pointed to his ministry in Virginia, New 
York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. In these five states Dr. 
Seegers gained a wealth of practical ex- 
perience in congregations which were very 
different from each other. To each of these 
congregations he brought singularly excel- 
lent gifts of mind and spirit. His analytical 
mind helped him to define his beliefs pre- 
cisely, and he always held to his deliber- 
ate conclusions with a firmness which 
called forth confidence and trust. Yet, 
although his convictions sometimes were 
opposed, there never was any trace of per- 
sonal animosity toward those who. dif- 
fered with him. For his positiveness of 
conviction was always accompanied by a 
fine courtesy and a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of those with whom he worked. In 
each of the congregations which he served, 
therefore, Dr. Seegers is remembered with 
gratitude and affection as an able preacher, 
an effective administrator, and a faithful 
pastor. With such preparation he came to 
the Philadelphia Seminary where his col- 
leagues and students learned to love the 
man and to appreciate those same mental 
and spiritual qualities which distinguished 
him in his pastorate’. TGs 


BEATING THE DEPRESSION 


Pennsylvania Congregation Creates Val- 
uable Addition to Its Property 
at Little Cost 


ONE OF THE STORIES of the years just 
passed which has a cheerful and a cheering 
quality came to THE LuTHERAN recently in 
connection with a visit to the editor’s office 
by Pastor A. E. Grove, Nuremberg, Pa. 
Nuremberg in size would rate as a village, 
but it stands in the heart of the anthracite 
mining region of Pennsylvania and, in the 
words of Pastor Grove, is a focal point for 
a number of “mining patches.” In 1934 
this section along with many others of the 
region was rife with unemployment. The 
mines were practically closed for a third 
of the year, three days’ work during a four 
months’ period being the record. 

The Lutheran Church in Nuremberg had 
been erected in days when the usefulness 
of a basement for an active congregation 
was not appreciated. Pastor Grove, who 
had been in the parish for a period of six 
years, saw the opportunity to correct this 
lack. He was not very enthusiastically en- 
couraged at the beginning by the proposi- 
tion that the man power of the parish be 
equipped with pick and shovel, drill and 
dynamite to construct a basement room, 
40 ft. by 60 ft. and 10 ft. in height; also 
a boiler room, 15 ft. by 30 ft., in what na- 
ture never intended to be anything but 
solid rock. The younger men of the con- 
gregation caught the idea, and for a period 
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of five months from ten to thirty were at 
work on the project every day. Four men 
each supplied 700 hours of gratis labor in 
the course of this operation. All told 125 
men contributed, some more, some less, 
time. 

The winter of 1935 and 1936 interrupted 
construction, but by cold weather it was 
sufficiently advanced to permit the instal- 
lation of an adequate steam heating plant. 
During the past summer work was re- 
sumed but on a less extended scale, the 
mines being again in operation. A very 
well-equipped kitchen was put in at gratis 
labor. 

It is needless to comment that Pastor 
Grove looks back upon the period of de- 
pression as one that was not without a per- 
manent contribution to the efficiency of 
his parish. Incidentally he thinks that he 
was able to hold the loyal support partic- 
ularly of his young people, who constitute 
a large portion of his congregation. We 
asked him whether there is any connection 
between picks and shovels and spirituality, 
and he thinks there is if they are properly 
teamed up. A number of people have come 
into active participation with the work of 
the church by way of the construction of 
this basement room. 

Tue LuTHERAN relates this adventure in 
building both to pay a tribute to the con- 
gregation at Nuremberg and also to offer 
evidence beyond question that congrega- 
tions are not necessarily paralyzed by an 
economic depression. However, if any of 
those who read this story contemplate be- 
ginning a similar undertaking, Pastor 
Grove’s personal contribution to the job 
must be given consideration. He put in his 
share of hours with tools, but that which 
made the greatest demand upon him was 
the maintenance of the interest in his con- 
gregation in the project. Toward this he 
contributed some 2,200 miles of driving, the 
total of an hour and a half spent each 
morning in giving special invitations to 
members to come and dig. 

There is now an indebtedness of about 
only $450. 


SON PAYS TRIBUTE TO 
FATHER 


“AND THERE is no greater thing that any 
man can ask today than to be able to point 
for recommendation to the lives of the 
men and women unto whom he has min- 
istered and find them centered in a burn- 
ing faith to God.” With these words the 
Rev. M. Paul Paetznick of Shelby, Ohio, 
speaking from the pulpit of Trinity Church, 
Herkimer, N. Y., on October 25 paid tribute 
to his father, the Rev. Dr. J. W. Paetznick, 
pastor of the church, on the occasion of 
the latter’s fortieth anniversary of his or- 
dination to the gospel ministry. 

The church was filled with worshipers, 
thirty-five of those present being members 
of Mt. Tabor Church, Syracuse, N. Y., of 
which congregation Dr. Paetznick had been 
pastor for eleven years. Later this same 
group entertained Dr. Paetznick and his 
family at a dinner supplied from baskets 
filled for the occasion. When they were 
about to rise from the table someone placed 
on the Doctor’s plate a well-filled purse in 
token of their admiration and love. 

In his sermon Mr. Paetznick said in part: 
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“This present-day age of ours is noted 
for one thing, it wants results. The old 
idealism is passing away to be replaced by 
common practical demands that ask for 
action and fulfillment. 

“In business, social and everyday life 
we are demanding of every individual 
recommendations of the results they have 
achieved. In business, the successful man 
points to his wealth or his property and 
offers them as recommendations. In social 
life, a man offers his popularity or the 
number of invitations that he receives as 
his recommendation. 

“But what of the minister of the Chris- 
tian Gospel? What has he to offer as 
recommendation? When a man has devoted 
his whole life to preaching and teaching 
the message of Jesus Christ, he cannot of- 
fer his wealth or property as a recom- 
mendation. Neither can he offer his per- 
sonal fame or popularity as an evidence of 
his success. If any minister does offer 
these signs, he is denying the very cause 
he has sworn to preach and teach, or else 
he has disregarded the very heart of the 
Gospel. 

“St. Paul cared not what happened to 
him. He suffered and sacrificed with no 
desire for fame or fortune. His only de- 
sire was that men and women to whom he 
preached learned to know God through 
Jesus Christ. Paul pointed for reeommen- 
dation of his work to the lives of the men 
and women unto whom he ministered. And 
there is no greater thing that any man 
can ask today than to be able to point for 
recommendation to the lives of men and 
women unto whom he has ministered and 
find them centered in a burning faith to 
God. 

“Happy is the preacher who, after forty 
years of service, can point to living letters 
of recommendations and know that the 
living God has touched their lives to live 
in the spirit of love and fellowship.” 


* RECEPTION TO PASTOR 
GETZENDANER 


ON THE EVENING of November 2, three 
‘hundred people braved the rain to honor 
the Rev. Mark A. Getzendaner and wife 
for their fifteen years of service at St. 
Mark’s, Davenport, Iowa. The reception 
was given by the Ault Bible Class, Mr. P. 
Linney teacher, and the guests of honor 
were the charter members of the church. 

A program worthy of the occasion was 
given, the main part of it being a playlet 
written by one of the members of the 
church. It depicted Pastor Getzendaner’s 
coming to Davenport as a young minister 
to found this church. Greetings from the 
various organizations were fittingly worked 
in the script of the play. 

Fifteen years ago J. A. Miller, D.D., of 
St. Paul’s Church, Davenport, and the 
Board of American Missions secured the 
services of Mr. Getzendaner to found a 
church in the west end of this city of 
60,000 people. The anniversary of the 
founding of the church will be observed 
in the spring. 

It was no easy task to go into a com- 
munity which was openly hostile to re- 
ligion, being made up of German Free 
Thinkers who were still smarting from the 
compulsory nature of the State Church in 
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A Bible with a new plan for Bible 
study. Enables you to understand 
much better what you read, and to 
find what you want as quickly and 
easily as looking up a number in 
the telephone book. The only Bible 
in which all the helps are where 
they are needed most,—either just 
opposite the verses or directly con- 
nected with them. The only Bible 
analyzed by Book, by Chapter, and 
by Verse. The only Bible with 
over 100,000 references analyzed 
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and classified according to thoughts 
in the verses. And, of course, only 
this Bible offers the famed Numer- 
ical Chain Reference System. 


Here is a Bible that meets the 
needs of this busy age; one which 
gives the Bible teaching on new 
subjects and problems of everyday 
interest. And all information is 
instantly available through a com- 
plete General Index of over 7000 
topics, names, and places. 


EASY PLAN TO USE 


At last we have a plan. of 
Bible study so easy anyone can 
use it. Dr. F. M. McConnell, 
Editor, Baptist Standard, 
Dallas, Texas, says: “‘I firmly 
believe that a boy inthe seventh 
gradecan get more information 
from this Bible in two days 
than a preacher can get from 
any ordinary Bible in a week.” 

It actually stimulates Bible 
study and makes it much more 
interesting. And, as many min- 
isters and Bible students have 


No matter how many Bibles and 
helps you may have, be sure to 
examine this new plan of Bible 
study if you really desire to get 
a better knowledge of the Bible, 
and to quickly find what you 
want. It will surprise you. 

It is owned and highly praised 
by such well known men as Dr. 
Chas. E. Jefferson, Dr. Merton 
S. Rice, Dr. Charles L. Goodell, 
Dr. H. Framer Smith, Dr. Mark 
A. Matthews, Dr. G. W. Truett, 
Gipsy Smith, Mel. Trotter, and 
thousands of others, 
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Germany. But through tireless efforts, 
through serving the bereaved, and through 
planning and sponsoring neighborhood 
athletics, an opening was found which 
placed the young church in the favor of 
the west end of the city. The result was 
a church which had to be doubled in size 
in three years and had to call an asso- 
ciate pastor at the end of fourteen years. 

The growth of the church was made pos- 
sible in the main by the program for its 
young people and its system of financing. 

There has never been a financial cam- 
paign nor one dollar raised by means of 
suppers, etc. The finances have come 
through the one budget system which pro- 
vides for everything through the church 
treasury, which is bountifully supplied by 
the envelopes of the working class people 
who make up this congregation. 

The work with the young people was 
varied. In the Sunday school was a corps 
dof youthful teachers trained in a class 
taught by Pastor Getzendaner. Three 
credit courses a year has been the pace. 
You go and stay in training if you wish 
to teach at St. Mark’s. Instead of the 
nationally known boys’ and girls’ move- 
ments, a church-centered boys’ and girls’ 
work was developed. Christ was made 
the center of each of the four boys’ clubs 
as well as the four girls’ clubs, known as 
missionary societies. Their programs in- 
cluded the fine points of the popular youth 
movements of the day, but the motivating 
power was the religious center. 


Mr. Getzendaner personally cared for . 


these organizations. Three Luther Leagues 
were provided,—for the Junior High Age, 
Senior High Age, and the Out-of-School 
Age. 

Did this work pay? The children came 
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and were in time catechized. And parents 
with love for their children were soon 
coming and are still coming, though they 
cannot join without taking instruction. 
The two best tributes that can be paid 
to Pastor Getzendaner are first, in spite 
of the extreme heat the church attendance 
never fell below 370 during the summer; 
secondly, in spite of unforeseen repairs 
and an increased staff the benevolence 
has been met month by month this year. 
At least that is the way the world meas- 
ures things. God’s “Well done” would be 
given because the souls who had never 
known what a church was have now “the 
peace which passeth all understanding.” 


LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
DEDICATED 


LuTHERAN CHAPEL of Gastonia, N. C., was 
dedicated November 8. The service was 
in charge of the pastor, the Rev. J. Frank 
Davis, and the sermon was preached by 
Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of the Synod 
of North Carolina. Dr. Morgan’s text was 
I Timothy 3: 14, 15 and the theme of the 
sermon, “The Church and Her Mission.” 

This dedicatory service on Sunday morn- 
ing came as the climax to a week of serv- 
ices with sermons preached on the general 
theme, “The Church at Work.” Dr. R. L. 
Patterson of Charlotte, N. C.; Dr. E. H. 
Kohn of Mount Holly, N. C.; John Hall, 
D.D., chaplain of the United States Army; 
the Rev. W. G. Cobb of Cherryville, N. C.; 
the Rev. George Bowden of Gastonia, 
N. C.; the Rev. Robert Shelby of Belmont, 
N. C.; the Rev. L. B. Hamm of Kings 
Mountain, N. C., preached during the week, 

An appeal had been made to the con- 
gregation for the liquidation of the in- 
debtedness. As a result of this appeal not 
only the church indebtedness was liq- 
uidated but all outstanding obligations of 
the congregation were removed. The 
benevolence apportionment of the congre- 
gation will be met in full. Extensive re- 
pairs have been made on the church, which 
is one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the Synod of North Carolina. 

Much credit is due for the success of the 
appeal to the following: Mr. Earl McArver, 
chairman of the Finance Committe, Mr. 
Miles Rhyne, Mr. L. L. Quinn, Dr. R. E. 
Rhyne, Mr. H. L. Lineberger. 

During the three-year pastorate of Mr. 
Davis the congregation of Lutheran Chapel 
has shown a phenomenal growth. Ap- 
proximately one hundred accessions have 
been made to the church. Because of the 
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service the congregation is now rendering 
a neighboring mill community, the man- 
agement is making a yearly appropriation 
to the work of Lutheran Chapel and a 
Council of Churches has been organized 
for the planning of community work. A 
splendid Boy Scout troup has been or- 
ganized under the auspices of the congre- 
gation and a Scout cabin has been built 
on the grounds at the rear of the church. 
Mr. David Yoder is the capable scout- 
master. 

The present edifice, built at a cost of 
$50,000, is the last of four churches erected 
on the same location. The first church, 
made of logs, was built in 1828. This was 
replaced by the first brick building in 
Gaston County in 1872. The bricks for this 
church were made on the grounds. This 
church burned and was replaced by a sim- 
ilar structure in 1883. In 1922 this building 
was removed for the present structure. 


VALUED CONFERENCE 
Thiel College Conducts Successful 


Institute 


More THAN six hundred persons attended 
the Thiel College two-day institute on 
Parenthood and Home Relations held No- 
vember 5 and 6 at the college in Green- 
ville, Pa. Planned by President Earl S. 
Rudisill, the institute surveyed in its six 
sessions parent-child relationships from 
early childhood to college age. Speaking 
at each session was Dr. Gary C. Myers, 
noted child psychologist and newspaper 
columnist. His talks included: “Training - 
Our Children for Marriage and Parent- 
hood,” “Our Children and Other People’s 
Children,” “High School Students and 
Their Parents,” “College Students and 
Their Parents,” “Children of the Same 
Family,” and “Education in Responsibility.” 

Present, also, as speakers were Martin 
P. Chworowsky, principal of the Falk Ele- 
mentary School of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; Miss Zoe I. Hirt, head of the Child 
Study Department of the Erie, Pa., schools; 
Miss Myra de Haven Woodruff, Pennsyl- 
vania State Supervisor for Emergency 
Parent Education; Mrs. Hilda J. Rein, 
president, Northwest District of Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Clarence Summer, chief librarian of 
Youngstown, Ohio; and Mrs. Paul E. 
Keyser of Ridgway, Pa. 

Special features included: Conferences 
on parent education leadership, conducted 
by Miss Woodruff; a panel discussion on 
“The Impact on the Home of Outside 
Forces, Such as the Press, Radio, and the 
Movies,” in which all the speakers par- 
ticipated; a clinic for speech correction in 
children; and an exhibit of books, pamph= 
lets, charts, and drawings, bringing the 
message of effective parenthood. 

The attendance was made up of delegates 
Sunday schools, 
public schools, Parent-Teacher clubs, and 
various civic organizations. 


PERSONALS 


The Rev. H. Paul Gerhart, a recent grad- 
uate of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
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ordained and installed as pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Magnolia, N. J., Sunday, 
October 25. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. U. S. G. Bertolet, superintendent of 
missions of the Ministerium, officiated. 


The Rev. Luther B. Hafer, pastor of the 
York Springs Charge of the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod, tendered his resignation 
October 13 to become effective December 
22. Pastor Hafer will retire from the work 
of the active ministry. 


INTERESTING DISCUSSIONS 
MARK SESSIONS 


The Central Conference of the Synod of 
Ohio met November 9 and 10 in Holy 
Trinity Church, Newark, Ohio, the Rev. 
O. B. Lauver pastor. The retiring pres- 
ident, the Rev. S. A. Metzger, preached at 
the opening session and Holy Communion 
was administered. Joseph Sittler, D.D., 
president of the Synod of Ohio, and A. J. 
Hall, D.D., led a discussion on revisions of 
the synodical constitution proposed for 
adoption. 

Prof. T. A. Kantonen of Hamma Divin- 
ity School spoke twice before the mem- 
bers of Conference on “The Meaning of 
Discipleship” and “The Basic Principles of 
Lutheranism.” 

Other addresses and discussions in- 
cluded “Article XVI of the Augsburg Con- 
fession,’ by the Rev. Herbert Veler; “The 
Lutheran,” by A. H. Smith, D.D., and “The 
Place and Technique of Evangelism,” by 
the Rev. Charles E. Sheriff and Willard 
M. Hackenberg, D.D. 

Devotional periods were led by the Rev. 
John Keister and the Rev. Harold Lentz, 
and speakers representing various phases 
of synodical and church objectives included 
the Rev. Dana Johnson of Dayton; Mr. 
Erle C. Greiner, treasurer of synod; the 
Rev. Joseph Frease, Director of Education 
and Young People’s Work; and Grover C. 
Leonard, D.D., superintendent of Mulberry 
Home. The Rev. H. C. Ter Vehn and the 
Rev. Ralph Loew reported on the Columbus 
convention of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 

At the election of officers the Rev. May- 
nard A. Stull was elected to succeed the 
Rev. S. A. Metzger; the Rev. Harold Lentz 
was chosen as secretary to succeed the 
Rev. R. W. Loew; and Mr. T. M. Gleason, 
-who has served long and well, was elected 
to succeed himself as treasurer. In the 


closing session, the annual Brotherhood - 


Banquet, the Conference Brotherhood 
elected Mr. Floyd Reiger of Adamsville; 
Mr. R. Culler of Mansfield; George Blut- 
hart of Zanesville; and Mr. Ralph U. 
Wheaton of Millersburg for the offices of 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer respectively. 


“LOOKING TO THE FUTURE” 


The Roanoke Conference of the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia convened in Glade Creek 
Church, Blue Ridge, Va., the Rev. J. D. Utt 
pastor. The general theme for the confer- 
ence was “Looking to the Future.” This 
theme was ably presented by the follow- 
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ing and under the following heads: 1. The 
Future of the Womens Missionary Society 
—Mrs. J. L. Almond. 2. The Place of the 
Social Gospel in the Lutheran Church— 
F. C. Longaker, D.D., of Roanoke College. 
3. What Is to Happen at Columbus?—J. L. 
Sieber, D.D. 4. An Explanation of the 
Term Evangelical—C. J. Smith, D.D., 
president of Roanoke College. 

The opening devotions were led by the 
Rev. J. A. Shealy after which the confer- 
ence was opened by the president, the Rev. 
D. W. Zipperer. The Rev. Paul Royer led 
a discussion on the “Preaching Mission.” 
The Service followed with the Rev. E. B. 
Smith as liturgist and the sermon was 
delivered by President Zipperer. The Holy 
Communion was administered by the Rev. 
E. B. Smith and the Rev. D. W. Zipperer. 

The conference adjourned for a bounti- 
ful lunch served by the women of Glade 
Creek Church. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
devotions led by the Rev. M. L. Shaner. 
After a short business session, a number 
of reports were made and greetings were 
brought by heads of organizations and in- 
stitutions. Among those heard were: Mrs. 
Edwards, president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Roanoke Confer- 
ence; Mrs. J. L. Almond from the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society; the Rev. 
T. A. Graves, superintendent of the Lu- 
theran Orphans’ Home. The Rev. Hugh J. 
Rhyne brought a report of the Voight 
Memorial Campaign and the Rev. H. E. 
Knies on the recent campaign for THE 
LuTHERAN. Mr. C. M. Speece was elected 
treasurer to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Mr. Lloyd Marcus. 

All ministers of the conference were 
present with the exception of the Rev. 
A. K. Yount, who was called to the bedside 
of his mother. The conference accepted 
the invitation of the Rev. E. B. Smith to 
hold the spring meeting in the Wheatland 
congregation in connection with its dedica- 
tion program. M. L. SHANER, Reporter. 
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THE FIFTY-FIRST annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod 
of South Carolina was held in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Charleston, the Rev. C. K. 
Derrick pastor. The convention was en- 
tertained by the Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties of the Southern Conference. 


Mrs. H. A. McCullough, president, of- 
ficially opened the convention. H. S. 
Petrea, D.D., of Chapin, chairman of 
synod’s Committee on Women’s Work, 
preached on the text, “Lo, I am with you 
alway.” The Rev. C. K. Derrick had charge 
of the communion service. 
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The convention program was dedicated 
in loving memory to that “Brave Adven- 
turer for Christ,’ Mrs. M..O. J. Kreps, the 
beloved president emeritus. It was she 
who worked out the convention theme, 
“Present-day Adventures for Christ,” and 
the scriptural text of the convention, 
Isaiah 54: 2, “Enlarge the place of thy tent, 
and stretch forth the curtains of thy hab- 
itations; spare not: lengthen thy cords and 
strengthen thy stakes.” Mrs. Kreps wrote 
the words of the convention hymn, and at 
the time of her death was writing a pag- 
eant to be presented at the convention. 

The convention dinner was served at the 
Fort Sumter Hotel. Mrs. Thomas Suber of 
Columbia was toastmistress. Miss Winnie 
Butt of Charleston directed the singing. 

Miss Marie Heinsohn, vice-president, 
presided at the second session of the con- 
vention. W. C. Davis, D.D., conducted the 
worship. Words of welcome were extended 
by Mayor B. R. Maybank of Charleston 
and Mrs. C. K. Derrick from the Southern 
Conference. The response was made by 
Mrs. J. B. Moose of Columbia. A com- 
bined choir from the five Lutheran 
churches of the city sang special music. 
Mrs. Philip N. Rossmann, vice-president 
of the general society, spoke on “Modern 
Adventures.” 

“Adventuring in China,” by Miss Clara 
Sullivan, missionary to China, was most. 
interesting. She described China as a coun- 
try of four hundred million people and 
very few know the Lord. She stated that 
the present is the fullest time in China for 
Christ. 


Mrs. Harry Goedeke, former missionary 
to India, had charge of the meditations,. 
basing them on the text, Isaiah 54: 2. 

Mrs. J. A. Barre, secretary, read written 
greetings from the president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, Mrs. C. E. 
Gardner; Board of American Missions,. 
Dr. Z. M. Corbe; also from North Carolina 
and Georgia synodical presidents. The 
Rev. Carl Caughman brought greetings. 
from the Foreign Mission Board; Dr. P. D. 
Brown spoke of the work of the Inner Mis- 
sion Board, and the Rev. Thomas Suber, 
president of the Synod of South Carolina, 
made a plea for the scattered Lutherans 
over South Carolina, and for the support 
of the work at Anderson and Ridge Parish. 
Miss Helen Mappus represented the Luther 
League. 

Mrs. D. A. Epting, chairman of the 
Courtesy Committee, presented the guests 
of the convention and visiting ministers. 
Mrs. Kate Eargle of Greenville, a pioneer 
in mission work and co-worker with Mrs. 
Kreps, was introduced. These were made 
advisory members of the convention. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, the convention voted to con- 
tribute $5,000 towards the building of the 
church in Anderson, the gift to be amemo- 
rial to the late Mrs. Kreps, who was syn- 
odical president for twenty-five years and 
president emeritus for three years. The 
goal for this year was set at $10,000, and 
$2,000 for the Light Brigade, and $200 to 
Ridge Parish. Messages were heard from 
the Lowman Home, Mrs. Jackson; Orphans’ 
Home, the Rev. Mr. Wolf; Newberry Col- 
lege, Dr. James C. Kinard; Southern Sem- 
inary, Dr. G. J. Gongaware. 

Messages of Missionary Adventures 
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Around the World were brought from 
China by Miss Clara Sullivan; Japan, Mrs. 
A. J Stirewalt; India, Mrs. Goedeke; 
Africa, Mrs. J. Ira Haltiwanger; South 
America, Mrs. Paul Counts; North Amer- 
ica, Miss Katie Fryschmidt. 

The delegates enjoyed a two-hour har- 
bor trip made possible by Congressman 
T. S. McMillan and Col. C. A. Dravo. The 
Wednesday evening message was Adven- 
turing in Puerto Rico by Miss Frieda Hoh. 
She painted a colorful picture of the work, 
showing that Puerto Rico is advancing. 

Mrs. P. C. Singley led a memorial serv- 
ice as a thanksgiving to God for the life 
of Nannie Carper Kreps. Mueller Kreps, 
a grandson, presented a floral tribute. 
Songs she loved were sung, poems she 
wrote were read, and Mrs. McCullough, 
Mrs. Rossmann and the Rev. Mr. Suber 
spoke of her untiring efforts, consecrated 
life, and molding influence. 

Panel discussion on Missionary Advance 
was given by Mrs. J. B. Moose and the five 
conference presidents. This was followed 
by the presentation of deaconess work by 
Sister Chloe Sibold, and the work of the 
department secretaries by Mrs. J. B. 
Cassell. 

All officers were re-elected: Mrs. H. A. 
McCullough, president; Miss Marie Hein- 
sohn, vice-president; Mrs. J. A. Barre, sec- 
retary; Mrs. J. B. Cassell, statistical sec- 
retary; Mrs. N. E. Derrick, treasurer; Mrs. 
J. H. Summer, Light Brigade superinten- 
dent; Mrs. E. F. Irick, Light Brigade treas- 
urer. 

Delegates to the triennial convention in 
Buffalo, N. Y., next year are Mrs. H. A. 
McCullough, Miss Marie Heinsohn, Mrs. 
N. E. Derrick and Mrs. J. V. Long. Alter- 
nates, Mrs. Moretz, Mrs. Wise, Mrs. Moose 
and Mrs. Stockman: 

Mrs. McCullough, in her homeward 
thoughts urged the delegates to advance 
and enlist the young women, train the 
children, and co-operate in all forward 
movements, the whole program of the 
whole church. 

Mrs. Harotp Wise, Reporter. 


“LIFE MEMBERSHIPS” FOR 
DEACONESSES 


THE FORTY-FIRST annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Lancaster Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania was held in Grace Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., November 5, Mrs. J. F. 
Horting presiding. Dr. Allen L. Benner, 
pastor of Grace Church, conducted the 
morning devotions and extended a hearty 
welcome. About 350 delegates and friends 
attended the meetings, representing forty- 
two Women’s Societies, ten Young Women’s, 
and twenty Light Brigades. The theme 
was “Soldiers of Christ, Arise’ Chal- 
lenge, Conflict, Crown. 

Mrs. J. F. Horting, in her president’s re- 
port, stressed Missionary Advance. “Every 
Member of the Congregation Interested in 
Missions” is to be the goal. 

The statistician reported the membership 
as 1,171 active women in the societies. The 
treasurer’s report showed a total income 
of $7,587.47; expenditures by funds, 
$7,542.45. 

The report of the Life Membership and 
_In Memoriam secretary told of seventy- 
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two Life Memberships, for memorials and 
five transferrals to In Memoriam during 
the past year. The total income was $895. 
Ten Life Memberships were presented by 
the Conference Society at the convention 
as follows: Grace congregation; the retir- 
ing president, Mrs. J. F. Horting; the re- 
tiring secretary, Miss Ella E. King; and 
to each of the seven sisters who have en- 
tered the diaconate from the conference: 
Sister Amelia Schaffer, Sister Pauline Gigl, 
Sister Miriam Okum, Sister Kathryn 
Lausch, Sister Ruth Spitler, Sister Eliza- 
beth Stoner and Sister Mary Kern. 

Thank Offering contributions amounted 
to $2,036.87. 

Twenty-three members of the Society 
died since the last convention. A brief 
service was held in their memory. 

Greetings were brought by the president 
of the synodical society, Mrs. J. J. Neu- 
doerffer, and by delegates of sister con- 
ferences. 

The theme of the afternoon devotions 
and addresses, “Conflict,—Watch and En- 
dure,” was presented in a meditation by 
the Rev. C. A. Mathias. Miss Frieda Hoh, 
R.N., missionary to Puerto Rico, compared 
Christian missionaries and workers to 
sowers of the Seed, and the work accom- 
plished in saving souls to the “living har- 
vest.” Dr. Hiram H. Sipes, missionary to 
India, brought a challenge from the young 
people of India to the young people of 
America, stressing the fact that it can be 
met only through Christianity and Chris- 
tian education. Five deaconesses were 
presented, including Sister Magdalene von 
Bracht and Sister Anna Ebert, who spoke 
of the celebration this year of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the diaconate. 

Officers elected for the year are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Albert Roye of Columbia; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. J. F. Horting and Mrs. 
A. C. R. Keiter; recording secretary, Miss 
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Lydia Wagner; statistician, Mrs. FE. J. 
Nissly; treasurer, Miss Sarah E. Bitner. 
The installation was conducted by Mrs. 
J. J. Neudoerffer. 

The evening session was preceded by an 
organ recital by Miss Josephine Kirkland 
and began with the Vesper Service con- 
ducted by the Rev. Frank Croman, pres- 
ident of the Lancaster Conference. Two 
anthems by Grace Church choir were a 
feature of the service. The theme of the 
devotions, “Crown—Our Reward,” was de- 
livered by Dr. Amos J. Traver of Fred- 
erick, Md., who stressed Jesus as the 
Light of the world, not of any single race. 

The 1937 convention will be held in Zion 
Church, Jonestown, the Rev. G. R. Deisher 
pastor. Mrs. G. R. DEIsHER. 


“HITHERTO AND HENCE- 
FORTH” 


THE THIRTIETH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Societies of the South- 
ern Conference of the California Synod 
met October 22 and 23 in the First Lu- 
theran Church, Los Angeles, Calif., David 
R. Huber, D.D., pastor. The program was 
built around the theme, “Hitherto and 
Henceforth.” The devotions were pre- 
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sented by Mrs. Inez Judd, who spoke of 
“Women Serving in Moses’ Time”; Mrs. 
W. E. Lebold, “Women Serving in Christ’s 
Time”; Mrs. G. L. Hudson, “Women Serv- 
ing Today”; and Miss Grace Esther Frey, 
“Women Serving Tomorrow.” 

The afternoon session on October 22 was 
given over to the anniversary celebration. 
Department secretaries, of whom there 
were three at first but now twelve, gave 
very interesting reports under the title, 
“Through Thirty Years.” Mrs. Herbert J. 
Weaver, one of the charter members of the 
society who has served as president and 
department secretary, presented these re- 
ports in such a way as to form a very 
clever “Clock of Missionary Activities.” A 
Conference Historical Book, especially 
compiled for this occasion, was opened by 
Mrs. J. E. Hoick, who organized the so- 
ciety thirty years ago. This book is in three 
sections—one for the Women’s Societies, 
one for the Young Women, and the third 
for the Light Brigades. 

Splendid addresses were given as fol- 
lows: Dr. S. H. Yerian on “A Glimpse of 
Europe”; Mrs. Iva A. Baltzly on “What 
the Negro Has Contributed to the World”; 
and Mrs. Edward D. Gaylord, who re- 
viewed “A Preface to Racial Understand- 
ing.” Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
was read by Mrs. R. L. Reser. An interest- 
ing skit on “Missionary Advance—the Nays 
and the Yeas,” written by Mrs. Hoick, was 
also presented. Musical numbers, including 
the beautiful Negro spiritual, “Steal Away,” 
were a feature of the program. 

Mrs. E. A. Trabert, president of the syn- 
odical society, was a special guest of the 
convention. The Conference Society made 
itself a Life Member of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and at the same time, Mrs. 
Perry Hay of Hollywood presented the 
Young Women’s Conference with a Life 
Membership. A gift of five dollars was 
presented to the treasury of the synodical 
society. 

Officers elected for the year are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Elsa King Frey; vice-president, 
Mrs. Edward D. Spirer; secretary, Mrs. 
Howard D. Bauer; treasurer, Mrs. P. A. 
Queal. Mrs. Paut A. HorrMan. 


A GOOD CONVENTION 


THE EIGHTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
England Conference of the United Synod 
of New York was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Hartford, Conn., the Rev. Georg2 
R. Seltzer, Ph.D., pastor. 

The Order for Public Confession fol- 
lowed by the administration of the Holy 
Communion fittingly began the day, the 
Rev. Herman Mackensen and the Rev. 
F. W. Schaefer officiating. The convention 
was then declared open by Miss Marjorie 
L. Senf, who presided over her first ‘con- 
vention as president in a most capable 
manner. Greetings were brought from the 
local society by Mrs. Otto Brandenburger 
and a cordial welcome extended to the 
delegates and visitors. The Rev. W. O. 
Bruckner, president of the New England 
Conference, addressed the convention, and 
assured it of the continued interest and 
good wishes of the conference in the work 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. The 
report of the Credentials Committee showed 
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sixty-one delegates and forty-three vis- 
itors present. The president’s report brought 
out the fact that progress had been made 
during the year in many lines and that 
there had been some falling off in others, 
and urged more prayer, more concerted 
effort during 1937. ‘ 

The report of the treasurer showed 
progress financially, the gain in total re- 
ceiyts over the previous year being nearly 
$112. Sales of books and literature also 
increased, and the fact that a very success- 
ful Mission Study Class was held in May 
with an attendance of seventy-four per- 
sons bears out the encouraging impression 
that our women are increasingly recogniz- 
ing the need for more intelligent interest 
and knowledge concerning the whole wors 
of the church at large. 

The afternoon session was featured by 
an address on “The American Negro,” by 
Mrs. Wenonah Bond Logan, directcr of 
activities, Harlem Y. W. C. A. The pro- 
gram for 1936-1937 centering around race 
relations and specifically around the Negro, 
it was most timely that Mrs. Logan should 
give direct information concerning the 
work being done for her race and sugges- 
tions for improvement and avoidance of 
many common blunders therein. 

The Rev. N. D. Goehring presented the 
work of the University Lutheran Associa- 
tion of Greater Boston among the students 
of the many institutions in that area and 
made an appeal for co-operation in the 
coming campaign for a new chapel which 
synod is to conduct in January. 

Mrs. William A. Snyder, synodical chair- 
man of the Centennial Fund, spoke on 
what had already been accomplished and 
what yet remained to be done, and made 
helpful suggestions toward that end. The 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Synod of New York will celebrate its cen- 
tennial next’ year by entertaining the 
United Lutheran Church in America’s 
Women’s Missionary Society, each confer- 
ence being assigned its quota of the esti- 
mated expenses and given several ways of 
raising its allotted share. 


Mrs. H. J. Pflum, president of the syn- 
odical society, brought greetings and en- 
couragement to the conference society. 

The evening session opened with Vespers 
conducted by the Rev. E. W. Hammer and 
the Rev. G. G. Hackman. The feature of 
the evening was an earnest and inspiring 
address by Sister Anna Ebert of the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse, who spoke on “After 
a Century of Deaconess Service.” She laid 
emphasis on the great and increasing need 
for trained and consecrated young women 
and gave as an example of this need the 
little-known fact that there are not now 
enough trained Christian workers to staff 
our various institutions of mercy and those 
in charge have been forced to take and to 
use outsiders for this work. She cleared 
up many points of the work about which 
there is often a hazy and erroneous im- 
pression and urged greater stress on it in 
the congregations and more encourage- 
ment to the best type of young woman to 
go into this work. 

Mrs. Pflum then installed the officers 
elected at the morning session (all re- 
elected for another year), who are as fol- 
low: President, Miss Marjorie L. Senf; 
vice-president, Mrs. E. W. Hammer; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Gertrude Lawrie; 
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statistical secretary, Mrs. Emil H. R. Vogel; 
treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Burkhardt. 
RutH Rory SApTLer. 


NOTICE 


There will be a National Conference on the 
City Church on January 13 and 14, 1937, at As- 
bury Park, N. J. All who are engaged or inter- 
ested in religious work in cities are invited to 
attend. The themes of the sessions will be: 
Background of City Life; The City, a Field for 
Social and Religious Adventure; The Social 


Ministry of the Urban Church; The Interde- 
nominational Approach to the Modern City. We 
trust that many superintendents, pastors, secre- 
taries, leaders and workers in cities will attend. 
Home Missions Councit, 
Councit or Women ror Home MissIons, 
105 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 
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Ahrens. The Rev. Ernst Th. Ahrens, member 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, died of heart failure 
at the County Hospital in Chicago, Ill., Novem- 
ber 18 and was buried in Forest Home Cemetery 
November 20. He was born July 27, 1869, in 
Teistungen, province of Saxony, son of Pastor 
Julius Ahrens in Neinstedt a. Harz. After com- 
pletion of his theological studies in Halle he 
came to this country in 1903, where he served 
several congreanticns in Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. 

In October, 1904, he married Wilhelmine (nee 
Titje) of Bennington, Nebr., who died just three 
weeks prior to her husband’s death. His mourn- 
ing relatives are living in the old country. They 
are: Mrs. Helena Sauberzweig, wife of a Lu- 
theran pastor in Baumgarten, Brandenburg; Dr. 
med. Max Ahrens in Oppin near Halle; and 
Johannes Ahrens, pastor in Badingen, Altmark. 

E. H. Klotsche. 


tion. 


The BEST BIBLE in the WORLD for the MONEY 
ILLUSTRATED SELF-PRONOUNCING 


GIFT BIBLE 


SUITABLE FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
BOUND IN GENUINE FLEXIBLE LEATHER 


The KING JAMES or AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT 


All the proper words being ac- 
cented and divided into syllables 
for quick and easy pronuncia- 


LARGE, BLACK-FACE TYPE 
Specimen of Type 


HEN came to Jé’sus 
Phar’i-sees, which 
ry’sa-lém, saying, | 
Why do thy disciple 
the tradition of the elde 
wash not their hands w 


IT ALSO CONTAINS 


A NEW SERIES OF HELPS TO THE 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
Selected for their general utility, 


INCLUDING 


4000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON THE OLD 


TAMENTS which unfold the 
Scriptures. A feature of great 
value to old and young, 
31 ‘ BEAUTIFUL = 
showing scenes and incidents of r ‘ 
Bible History. 15 are PRINTED {2,DIVINITY CIRCUIT 
eee TEIN PECK 
a : 
PAINTINGS, and 16 printed in $nds0 flexibly BOUND IN 
black and white. 
A FAMILY RECORD IN COLORS, rolle 
ALSO A PRESENTATION PAGE 


12 MAPS OF THE BIBLE LANDS IN COLORS. Printed on 
superior white paper, size 514 x 814 inches. 


BOUND IN GENUINE FLEXIBLE LEATHER with 
overlapping covers, red under gold edges, round 
corners, headband and purple marker. Each Bible 
packed im a handsome box. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


PRICE ONLY $965 


PREPAID 


CONTAINING 


HAS 


AND NEW TES- 


ILLUSTRATIONS Hi Spectal Bible Is bound 


STYLE (overlapping 
WEBER covers). It {s so. durably 
GENUINE LEATHER, 
seal pear thatit can be 
without injury to 

binding or sewing. 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch St. 


Please send, All Charges Prepaid, THE SPECIAL 
GIFT BIBLE which you are offering ata SPECIAL PRICE 
OF $2.65. I enclose herewith Money Order for the amount. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Satisfaction This Bible furnished with Patent Thumb Index, 45 a 

Guaranteed extra, Name in gold on cover, 30 cents extra, 

Money 

Back for NAMB 2S i -*. c+ 

the Asking L-352 
OO ——————————— 
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Have You Thought of These for Gifts? 


LUTHER EMBLEM JEWELRY SOLID GOLD CROSSES 
. With Ring for Watch Chain or Cord 
The Official Emblem of The Luther League NO. 5189 Ye ih seecessssessneceenee $5.25 each - 
ayo: aie ere Gold, 7% inch pe each 
Clasp Pin, Large and Midget Sizes with Button, Large and Midget Sizes, with Lu- ve See nate reper 15 each 
Luther’s Coat-of-Arms in enamel on ther’s Costar Anns enamel on back- | No. 5192 White Gold, 1 inch.. 6.50 each 
background of ground of ve pd 1 3/16 inch .... 6.50 each 
Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; Ne, 5194 18s ino ee 
‘ Solid Gold, $1.00. Solid Gold, $1.00. With Heavy 32-Inch Silk Cord 

Gold Filled Midget Clasp Pin with Luther League (LL) Guard and Chain ............cccssesseesseesseecseeseees $1.50 No. 5186C Solid Gold, 1 inch $6.25 each 
SS Linch wires 7.25 each 

No. 5187C_ Solid Gold, 1 3/16 
INCHES 7 oe scsosseboroecee 7.25 each 

No. 5188C Solid Gold, 1 9/16 
Inches) \irsecs.cssase 8.25 each 

No. 5194C 


Signet Ring Watch Charm 


Solid Gold with emblem in Rolled Gold Maltese Cross 
CONOTS <kc-ascsmeietintes $6.00 with emblem in colors. 
$5.00 
Solid! Goldy givsmcresesenstes 10.00 
Key-ring with Luther seal Pencil Clip 
in oxidized silver. With emblem in colors. 
15 cents 15 cents 
Watch Fob, with Coat-of-Arms on Maltese Cross of Rolled Gold Plate, 50 cents; 10-Karat Rolled 
Plate, $1.50. 
MINIATURE GOLD CROSSES 


IDEAL FOR INEXPENSIVE GIFTS OR REWARDS 


Midget size crosses are becoming increasingly popular for daily wear in men’s lapel (button style) 
or on women’s frocks (clasp pin style). Actual size illustrated. 
Better made than similar lower-priced midget crosses, these crosses come complete with artistic 
wheel-screw or with safety clasp. The crosses with ring attachment may be used on chain or ribbon 
for small children. 


Quarter Inch Button Three-Eighth Inch Clasp Pin 
No. 9363—Gold Plated—15 cents; with Safety Catch 
$1.50 a dozen. No. 9902 —Solid Gold — $1.60; 
No. 9668—So'id Gold—50 cents; $16.20 a dozen. 
$4.80 a dozen. No. 8420—Gold Plated—30 cents; No. 5194 
$3.00 a dozen. a 


Three-Eighth Inch Button Half Inch Pin with Ring peice Siar Sonic ciel ae on 
No. 8418—Gold Plated—25 cents; 4 No. 653—Gold Plated—15 cents; taching to book-marker ribbon, or for 
$2.40 a dozen. : $1.50 a dozen. : wearing on cord about the neck. Size, 
No. 9902—Solid Gold—60 cents; 9363 8418 8438 8420 No. 9189-C—Gold Filled — 25 21% inches. Price, either Sterling Silver 
$6.00 a dozen. 9668 9902 (653) 9902 Pin cents; $2.40 a dozen. or Gold-filled (be sure to designate 
which), $1.35 each; $14.40 a dozen. 
STERLIN G SILVER CR OSSES AND H A (Woven silk cord suitable for use here, 

C INS 10 cents a yard.) 


Beautifully marked and mounted with marcasites (cut steel polished) except No. 8317 (plain 
style). The chains are also sterling rhodium plated to prevent discoloring of the neck. Prices FAITH—HOPE—CHARITY 


shown include 1642 inch chain. BOOKMARK 


Complete With Ribbon 

A useful and attractive gift—three-rib- 
boned bookmark with cross, anchor, and 
heart. Available in two lengths—6 inches 
—for small hymnbooks, etc.; 9 inches— 
for larger books such as music edition of 
hymnal, Bibles, etc. 

Choice of ribbon—purple, red, green, 
black, white. In ordering indicate length 
and color wanted (9 inch length and 
purple color sent unless order specifies 
otherwise). 

No. 9397R (602R) Gold Plated— 
75 cents complete; $7.20 per dozen 
No. 9366R Sterling Silver— 
$1.50 complete; $15.00 per dozen 
Mounted on gift card. 


CROSS, ANCHOR AND 
HEART (Only) 


Available without ribbon, mounted on 


557 
ring ready for making up locally. 
vee Price p Price No. 9397 (602)—Gold Plate— 
No. 611—%4 inch $0.90 each NO. 558—13§ Ich ...ccccsesssscsesesescecescesers $1.25 each 40 cents each; $4.20 per dozen 
No. 556—1 inch ... . 1.25 each No. 559—114 inch  .......... - 1.35 each No. 9366—Sterling Silver— 
No. 557—1 inch 1.25 each No. 8317—% inch (plain) .... 1.25 each $1.25 each; $12.00 a dozen 
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